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sGRICULTURAL KNOWL- 


Ppak— No. ' 

ROLLERS. 
ers nie ved by many tarmers in New 
nd \ y prejadice once exist’ 1 against 
see of roller harden and make even the sar- | 


{ when grain and grass seed are sown. It was 


that ploughed ficlds fall quite 


went of employers. There are acres enough and 


hands enough, but do those facts carry out the de- 
signs of Providence? 
“De ye fed.” 


If ten men are caston a 


It is saying to the hungry 
And to the naked **Be ye clothed.” 
100 
acres, itcould hardly be called fuir to sutler one or 
two of the strongest to hold the whole. But the 
conquerors of Ireland hold the lauds by a more un- 
Just ttle, 


desolate island of 


‘They wrested the possession from the 
actual owoers and possessors, and the laws now 





a current argument permit the regular descendants of the great military 
nervy enough without rolling, and that we should commanders of William the Conqueror—from 
ter cop | in placing something under the Normandy —to hold all they first took, and to add 
farcow ke p ght, than above it to keep it) more. 
d | As the Creator has given usa limited number of 
| wy f us here, and we are obliged to acres, it seems improper that no limit should be 
e to ind beating down the surlace | fixed to individual ownership. A monopoly of lands 
render the par + of earth more compact facili- | may not be felt in this country while lands are 
e wege f the seed and makes the sur) plenty, But when can limitation be introduced if 
ce so even n ble the mower to cut bis grass | not at such atime? It is an easier matter to debar 
y mere eas mall stones and sods are sunk | y avery from a new territory thanto abolish it after 
nd o way by the operation of the | its introduction. Land titles are more easily regu- 
{the labor of rolling is often less than | lated in a new country than in an old one when the 
fp ng tl nall stones, &e., from the sur- | holders have grown too great, [LEdilor. 
la | 
\s to beating down the earth so as to prevent the | . : 
exteosion of the grasa and grain roots, the roller has | 4 () R R E S P TT] N 1) E N ( E , 
no effect lt only | irdens the surface and keeps ny —— 
" moist than it otherwise would be while the [For the Ploughman.] 
soe | in vegetating | WHY IS LIME USED IN FARMING? 
It io important to farmers to procare ro'lere of 8 Mer. Epitor,—In your Ploughman of the 
proper form It has been customary to procure) 4: )reenth instant. you say that lime is nota 
ogs ten feet long, and to frame a tongue for the | manare and does not of itself enrich any soil 


iraft ofa yoke of oxen. Bat such are not the best 
r s, and they are not always the least expensive. 
For a large log ought to be procured or it will not 


e drawn With saflicient ease. 


but we have no need of rollers of such length. — 
They never compress the surface so well as short 
ones From four to five feet in length should be 


he standard, and thie may be drawn by a single 
wor W hen the roller is longer there wi 
remain untouched as the roller 


we that will 


passes It is practised, by those w use long 
*, !0 go twice over the ground, or to lap on 
e harrow, when we mean to 


Bat it is 


the roller as we lap il 


nake thorough wor much voetter to 


mvearoller only half as long, and to pass it over 
Ihe height of the roller is 
When it ta 


an linporlint point. 


four feet in diameter tt presents too 


1a surface to the earth and does not beat it 

rd eneugh When it is bat one foot, or one and 
a half in diameter, it is not moved easily, and fails 
oerash down the soda A roller four feet loog— 


or four and a half feet —and two and a | 


nakes the best wor Such a roller may be moved 


y a single horse and it will readily tarn about al 


y yuan” war uecuce | 
i the middle, and the cost will be moderate. We 
have seen large rollers with a joint in the middle to 
faciiitate their turning about at the corners of the 
field, ¢ ting more than fifty dollars. Dut a better 


one may be made for six dollars. 


A common wheelwright can make a couple of 


plank wheels less than thirty inches 


these wheels about foar feet apart and cover them 


with twoinch plat 





ka—put a few spikes in to hold 


he planks in place, but to keep all pxrts together 
An old 


insWer the 


ive asmall hoop or tire on each whee! 


od half worn wogon wheel tire will 


be many | 


lf feet high | 


iigh—place | 


whatever, and that you have been trying te con- 
vince farmers of this fact for the last ten years. 
|The principal benefit derived from the use of 
lime to the soil, is to correct the deleterious acid 
| contained therein, If this be so, why is it that 
) it has not been found out until so late; Lime has 
| been in use as manure for more than half a cen- 
}turyeonsiderably in this country, but largely in 
England where the Seience of Agriculture has 
| been brought to perfection. ‘They have, and I 
; suppose do now make great use of Lime ; in 
| Yorkshire, one of the best counties in the king- 
| dom, for grain, they a long time ago, put large 
quantities of Lime to the soil, say to the amount 
of two or three chaldrons to the sere, laid on 
many times, brought from the kilo a fortnight or 
| so before sowing ; from this cause or some oth- 
er their produce was very much increased ; it is 
| net uncommon, | am informed, for a Yorkshire 
farmer to cut from four to five quarters of wheat 
to the acre, for the 100 acres together and often 
more. Soin treland the best wheat land per- 
haps on the island abounds with Lime Stone 
this land by turning up the soil and ex- 
posing it to the action of the sun and rains, does 
other lands im the 
and needs less manure. So in this 
ugh the use of Lime has been rath- 
er limited as faras I am acquainted, the effect 
from some cause bac hoow tewcrahle  T have 
noticed that near the Lime kilns and abont the 
juarries, the grasstlooks fresh and green more so 
than when Lime is net present, and alsu know 
of some ground noted for producing wheat which 
abounds with a small thin slate not perhaps 
thieker or much larger than the finger nail which 
to all appearance is a species of lime. 1 am ae- 
qua noted with some slaty, ledgy land which has 
grains of a species of Lime mixed in with the 
slate; these lands are uncommonly good for 
| wheat, much better than the land joining where 
| there is no appearance of Lime, and bold out 
} well, although on high ground more exposed to 
| wash with the rains. I am no chemist but | 
|} have had some practical knowledge of farming 


| 


Gravel ; 


not degenerate so soon as 
net hb rhe od, 
country alt 


tpose, and will lost as long as the wood in case | from the last sixtv vears; and farther, it may 
. ltake some ve ia t “— ~ all 
he roller is not moved over rocky road } tak ome ten Yours long r to convinee all the 
Now { th \ , } er | farmers who make ose of the article that it has no 
’ " we arms, Any attr t poles ng} . 
‘ = = = other effet on the soil than what you mention. 
evough to reach from the horse-collar to the centre} Claremont, N. H., Nov 1848 


w wheels, will anawer the purpose 


or will be required to form the poles into a frame, 


then a couple of on pins or bolts (o 


es orshafts to the axle, make the work com- 


If a box t8 wanted to carry off the small stones a 


frame may be added to mae above the wheels; and 


is frame a lame man, or a lazy one, may as 


well ait and guide the horse as to place other | 
j 
w there to keep the roller down, | 
LAND LIMITATION, 
4 ith ordaimed that the few shoul! hoard 
Their millions of useless gold? 
Ande he ear {its froits aad flowers, 
W roti il they hola? 
\“ tot that a parehment scroll 
= fence 4 mules of lands, 
\ ih { nds want acres, 
Awd ai = of aeres want bands? 
A m, from whieh the above is a stanza 
g the rou of the papers. If it means 
4 N2, means 9 commendation of the doc 
sof property-limitation and jand-limitaton. 


is & great question, and one 
spaiched in a stanza. 
a ‘'mmillens of hands 


that ts not to 
But as to the asser- 
want acres,” what} 


ey pre facts, so far as our country | 

cerne Millions of acresin Virgima and | 
f States are offered ata merely nominal 

to those who wil come and settle on them 


At the West uncon 


sum 


ted acres can be procured 
ifieance of which places ex- 
ve homesteads within the attainment of the 
at la practice no in- 
industry for the 
The *thands that want 
‘according to the assertion of the ballad- 
ser, Must be very inefficient hands if they 


ine ms 


rer, who chooses to 
of thrift and 
4 Vear or two, 


ne degree 
of 


A firm | 


isten the | 


| be classed with manures. 


|} {.~ Oar correspondent does not send his name 
with his comimanication, there‘ore al! his statements 
An 


and when th 


failofa basis to rest upon. anonymous wit- 


ness iS nO Witpess, have 
seen ’’ Ke., 


ig much as is the place for the wiiness’ name. 


phrase ‘+1 


occurs, we are all blink as to the facts 


But in regard to other matters we are willing to 
treat our correspondent as if he were present m per- 
son His seasoning may be good though he is not 
known, 

The queries which are based on known fucts are 


And if 


our correspondent has read the Plooghman for a 


reasonable queries, and reqaire an answer. 


vear or two past he must have seen similar queries 
ile 


that we always admit the usefulness of lime on 


and answers ‘o them. must also have seen 


The Ploughman has never asserted 
On the 


contrary it has uniformly admitted that certain soils 


certain sotls 


that lime was ofno valae in Agriculture. 


are benefited by it—and we have been quite par- 
ticular in describing the soils that are made more 
productive by lime, 

Yet we never admit that lime is a fertilizer, or to 
It seems to be useful 
only as acoriector of the acids that aboond in cer- 
tain soils; the principal of these now known has 
iron for its base; and where a soil has the color of 
iron rust the presumption is that lime will be use- 
ful. 

But Our Massacbasetts soils do not abound in iron, 
and i is probably owing to this fact that lime is of 
no service to the farmer here, and that most of our 
observing farmers would give more for one shovel 





‘hot procure them, when the price of a week's 


anual | 


abor will give a man more land than 
| faithfully eultiwate in a year. Land and 
ther possessions are continually passing 


the rich and their descendants to the enter- 
g men, who begin life poor, and are work- 
heir way wp in the world. Wealth in this 
try rarely remains half a century in anyone 
% This cry against land-mono; ily ata 
when there much accessible Jand in-| 
rT occupants, isa very dog-in-t he-manger | 


is 80 


foctiine 
rational analysis [Transeript 

iJ” Por our part we can see no objec 
son )Ment ¢ rpressed 


n the above lines ia metre. 


The Tr inscript may Assert that “if it rm ans any 

g it meanea reco nmendation of the d : 
rty-li mutation sad land-limitation.’’ 
es that aj pear? 


Bat how 

Can the Transcript see no dif- 
‘rence between limiting the mamber of acres of 
hat any one tay hold, and limiting the amount 


perty that he may acquire? 


} tty may be increased to an unlimited 
‘Mount, t land noot. The Jews limited the 
humber of acres that any individaal might hold, 
bat: 


wy never set a limit to the property that any 
adividual might hold 


| with lime, 


it will not stand the first prick | 


clrines of | 


full of barn manare than for a bushel of lime. 

It is admitted there is mach difference in the 

| quality of lime. Gypsum has iime in it. Chemists 

call it a sulphate of lime—or sulphuric acid united 
Well, Gypsum is very valuable indeed 
on certain soils; While on others it seems to have 
no effect. Is 1t more strange that lime Operates as 
whimsically? Lime is much used in Pennsylvania, 
and there iron abounds. Yoa find the soil so tinc- 
| tared with it that it has a redish cas'. 

England, too, is an iron country, yet there are 
counties in England where lime is not found use- 
ful, and English writers are now doubting whether 
lime is half so important an article for the farmer 
| as it was once supposed to be. 


| 
on to the 


In regard to the suggestion that Vegetation is 

| more vigorous in the vicinity of ,lime-k'lns than 

| elsewhere, we deny the fact. It may be so in dis- 
tricts that need lime bat it is not generally trae. Go 
| to Smithfield, R. 1, where lime is made, and you 
| will find the soil quite as umproductive near the 
| kilns, which have scattered their dust in every di- 
rection for many years past, as at a distance and 
oat of their reach. So at Bolton, Mass., the farm- 
ers will laugh at you if you go there for manure— 
their lime is used for other purposes. 
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THE TURN 


Rogg'es, Nourse and Mason in Quincy Hall, 
pieces any roots that are grown for cattle. Its 
we like its perlormance mrch. ‘The eulting knives 
revolve like a common grindstone, 
| form to be taken into the mouths of 
) action and thorough work. 


caysle, and we 
’ 


IP CUTTER. 


have an improved cutter that will convert to fine 
operstion 1s different trom any we have noticed and 
are on the flat side of a round plate, that is made to 


The pieces of turnip, or other root that come from it are in good 


think all who try it will be pleased with its rapid 





It tmay be that oar theory is not e@frect and that 
experience will show it. We yield to facts, and 
nothing but facts. It is quite easy for any farmer 
to make a trial of a bushel. If one proves of no 
use he will be no better with two. 


We are asked 
to account for the fact that lime has been so much 
used by farmers i! it is really useless. We ask, in 
turn, how do you account for the known fact that 
many farmers suffer half their barn manures to be 
| Wasted? 





| Itisnot a very easy matter to determine what 
are the most appropriate articles for all soils. 
Farmers as well as other people are deficient in 
that comes highly recommended. Where is the 
| Tree-Corn that promised so much half a dozen 
years back. 


Where now are the Rohan 
that erst produced twice as many bushels per acre 
as any others?) And why are farmers so ready to 
the materials already produced on their own farms? 
It is all owing to the want of a perfect knowledge 
of the operations of nature, and many are disposed 
to jump at knowledge when it is offered them un- 
der the imposing form of a Patent under the laws 
tof the United States. 


farmers of 
We 


We now renew our request to the 


New England to be cautious of imposition. 





on New England soils. Let each farmer make a 


We want nothing but facts to satisly 


fair trial. 


jus. Theorists may suggest new modes, and in- 
} duce the ingenious to try new s« hemes, bat actaal 
trials only are to be relied on as guides to the cul- 
| tivators of the soil, Experience is the only safe in- 
structor in a science so complicated and so little un- 


{Editor. 


derstood by the deepest investigators. 


} {For the Ploughman.] 
MILKING COWS AGAIN. 
| 


Mr. Ep:tor,—Sir,—This subject, 1 consider, 
| interests (or ought te) all those who have cows to 
milk, very much, and | wish to say a few words 


jin favor of Friend Agriculturist. Ihave seen 
' 


in your paper, quite a number of pieces upon | 


| the manner of milking, constructing milking 
{steols, &c. But IT consider they have all lett 
jout one very needful piece of advice, though | 
think Friend A. has done it up the nearest 
| brown, of any one that has taken hold of it.— 
| Now forthe needful advice. | consider it as 
j needful to have clean milk, as to have cows 
i milked clean. I have milked cows a great deal, 
| and vever got scolded for carrying in dirty milk, 
| but once in my life, and that was when the cow 
| jumped into my pail. I have bought considera- 
| ble milk for the last few years, and find a vast 
| difference in the quality of the article. I bought 
| of one man,over a year,whose milk was so rich | 
| was obliged to quit, for it made my wife sick, or 
looked amazing sickish. I consider it quite an 
| easy matte r, on going to milk, to brash the bag 
jand about it, so as not to get dirtin your milk; 
fand | would advise those who are making new 
| milking-stools, to attach a drawer or box, and 
}to keep in it some sort of a brush, for the pur- 
| pose of brushing the bag; and those who use old 
| stools have the same privilege of course. I think 
Friend A. deseribed the mauner of good milking 
as well as I could have done it myself. 
| Yours, very respectfully, 
i Winchendon, Nov. 28, 1818. 4 Ww. 





[For the Ploughman.] 
PARALLEL OF THE SEXES. 
| Every created thing, whether animate or inan- 
| imate, has a part to perforin peculiar to itself. 
This is what constitates the beauty and harmo- 
jny of nature. Judging from this we conclude 
| that man and woman occupy a certain position 
j with respect to one another in society, which 
cannotbe violated with impunity. Each is de- 
pendent upon the other, and both makea sym- 
| metrical whole. We see man endowed with 
physical streogth adapted perfectly to the station 
he was intended to occupy. As delicacy beter 
becomes the female, she possesses it. The in- 
tellectual power of man is greater, and suscep- 
tible of a higher degree of cultivation, but not of 
refinement. 

Each is superior to the other in their respec- 
tive departments of thought and action. This is 
their true equality. What constitutes excel: 
lence in the one, is supplied in the other by an 
equally ennobling trait. In woman we look for 
modesty, reserve, and refinement, or, as the bard 
of Avon has it in the description of Desdemona, 


“ A maiden never bold; 
Of spirit so still and quiet that her motion 
Biushed at herself.’ 

In this there isa feeling of sublimity, some- 
thing elevating to the mind, something calculat- 
ed to win the aflection of the other sex, This is 
what constitutes the charm of female society. 
This is the secret of their power. In man, cour- 


better adapted to his wants and nature. 
inacy in man is what masculine qualities are to 
| the female ; both out of their place. For man to 
command the respect of females, he must he 
manly. So woman too must be womanish.— 
Each sex loves the counterpart to their own na- 
tures. We love not what is like self, bat rather 
that which goes to fill up the void. 

The treatment of the female sex has ever been 
an index to the progress of civilization and re- 
| finement. As this march of civilization has ele- 
| vated woman, 80 the reciprocal influence of wo- 
|man upon society has tended to advance it.— 
| Woman's influence upon society is silent, but 

like herself, surrounded by her trae majesty, 
irresistible. She exerts her influence upon the 
empire of the heart and the finer sensibilities. 
Man upon that of the reason and judgment. As 
j the passions are stronger and more ready to 
yield obedience than the judgment and reason, 
so woman must exert a greater influence than 
man. Each sex, after all, is inclined to break 





knowledge and many are willing totry anything | 


Potatoes | 


purchase patent rights for making manure out of 


have no need to dispute abeat the efficacy of lime | 


age, frankness and intellectual acquirements, are | 
Effem- | 


{ the natural relation and intrade upon the borders 
,of the other. Woman is constantly aiming at 

something higher, trying to raise herself upon 

an equality, or rather to assume the responsibili- 
| ties belonging to the other sex. Hence she has 
| turned her attention to oratory, polities, and the 

study of the physical sciences. Now we would 
| by no means restrict the intellectual acquire- 
| ments of the female, but we do think that there 
are other departments more suited to her station. 
Her power lies not in wielding these levers of 
knowledge Her influence upor society is rath- 
er lessened by them. For manly studies and 
pursuits makes her manlike. Hence she divests 
herself of her femmnine power. Man respects 
ana contemplates ner as masculine. As her bu- 
siness is with the actual and social life, such 
should be her education. 

Man, on the other hand, should not descend 
to the effeminate ; he should not pursue those 
studies adapted to thefemale. Fach department 
| is particularly adapted to the respective sex. If 
| woman wishes to appear as an authoress, there 
| are subjects adapted to her position ; subjects 

which she can discourse upon in language more 
| el quent to the heart than ever man addressed 
| to the ear, May the day soon come when socie- 
ity shall move with the perfection of the plane- 
tary system ; when every man and woman shall 
| have found, and shall keep their respective pla- 
lees. Then truly will be the Golden Age. ‘Till 
then everything will be ajar. a 





DISEASE IN SHEDP. 


In the October number, page 322, of the Cu!- 
tivator, your correspondent seeks for informa- 
tion in relation to 4 disease that has proved very 
fatal among his sheep, and fur which you also 
seck a remedy, 

I will first endeavor to explain the functions 
of the part involved in the disease,their location, 
and the indications of eure. The seat of the 
disease is in the mucous “membrane, which is 
a continnatian of the external skin, fulded in all 
the orifices of the body, as the mouth, eyes, 
nose, ears, lungs, stomach, intestines and blad- 
der ; its structure of arterial capillaties, veins, 
arteries, nerves, &c., is similar w the external 
skin ; its most extensive surfaces are those of 
the lungs and intestines, the former of which is 
supposed to be greater than the whole external 
surface of the body. 

_ The healthy office of this membrane, is to 
furnish from the blood of a flaid called mucous, 
| lubricate its own surface and protect it from the 
| action of materials taken into the system. ‘The 
| mucous membrane and the external surface of 
| the body, seem to be a counterpart of each oth- 
jer, and perform nearly the same offices; hence 
if the action of one is suppressed, the other com- 
| mences the performance of its office ; thus a cold 
which closes the skin, immediate ly stops the 
| perspiration, which is now forced through the 
mucous membrane, producing the discharge of 
Watery humors, pus intermixed with blood, diy 
| cough, emaciation, &e., alluded to Mr. Ferris. 
here are two varieties of this disease ; the first 
| is called common catarrh, which proceeds from 
| cold taken in pasture that is net properly drain- 
| ed, also fiom atmospheric changes ; it may also 
proceed from acrid or other irritating effluvia in- 
haled in the air, or from poisonous substances 
taken in the form of food. The second variety 
and the one to which Mr. F. may ascribe the 
loss of his sheep, is called the Epidemic Influ- 
euza, and is produced by general causes; the 
attack is somewhat sudden; although of nearly 
the same nature as the first form, it is more ob- 
Stinate, and the treatment mist be more ener- 
getic. It is very difficult to lay down correct 
rules for the treatment of this malady, under its 
different forms and stages; the principal object 
to be kept in view is to equalize the circulation, 
remove the irritating causes from the organs af- 
fected, and restore the tone of the system. 
| For this purpose, we make use of the follow- 
ling articles: ‘Take 








1 oz. of [orehound, 
Marshmallow, 
ba powdered Elecantpane, 
ss Liquorice, 
tea spoon full powdered Cayenne, 
table spoons full Molasses, 
os Vinegar. 


“ 


RO Doe wh 


Mix, pour on the whole one quart of boiling 
water, set it aside for two hours; then strain 
through cotton cloth, and give a table spoon full 
}night and morning. * If the bowels are consti- 
| pated, a dose of linseed oil should precede the 
| mixture ; no water should be allowed during 
| the treatment, 

The following injunction may be used night 
and morning: Take 

1 oz. of powdered Bayberry bark, 
o “ sum Arabic, 
1 pint of boiling water. 


Stir occasionally while cooling and strain as 
| above. 

| ‘The legs and ears should be briskly rubbed 
| with tincture of capsicum ; this latter acts as a 
counter irritant, equalizes the circulation, and 
| entering into the system, gives tone and vigor 
| to the whole animal eco nomy. 

G. H. Dapp, M. D. 
Boston, Oct. 9, 1848. [Albany Cultivator. 





! 

| * This preparation undergoes a process of fermenta- 
! tion in the course of forty-eight hours, therefore should 
only be made in sutlicient quantities for present use. 








Keerinc Arptes. Mr. Pell, of Ulster Coun- 
ty, the celebrated exporter of apples to Europe, 
recommends that apples after having been care- 
fully hand-picked in baskets, should be laid ona 
floor, by hand, without pouring from the baskets, 
until they are twelve or eighteen inches deep, 
and be left to dry and season three weeks, when 
again equally carefully packed in clean dry bar- 
rels, they may be kept without rotting any 
| reasonable length of time, and are safely sent to 
any part of Europe or the East Indies. The 
plan of drying and seasoning in the air, before 
barrelling, prevailed generally some years ago 
although now-a-days it is mostly discontinued, 











| the cells of the pulp containing the juice, allows 
fermentation and decomposition, and the couse- | 
queat decay of the whole mass | 
Apples will not freeze until at a temperature | 

of from 5 to 10 degrees below the freezing point 
of water, and it is beneficial to keep them as} 
| cool as possible, even down to 30 degrees — | 
Apples enclosed in a water-tight cask way be | 
‘left in acold Joft or garret all winter without | 
further care, and will be sound in the spring, | 
and perfectly fresh. [Genesee Farmer. 


| oii 


Pxortrs or Farmine. Icis stated in the Ger- 
| mantown Telegraph, thata farmer in Montgom- 
ery county,Pennsylvania,having a farm of eighty 
acres, has laid by, according to his own state- | 
' ment, one thousand dollars a year for the last) 
| thirty years, after paying his family expenses. 

Industrious application to the duties of lite, as a) 
christian and a citizen, is the distinguished trait 
| of his character. 





Great Crop or Woo he Rochester Dem- 
ocrat states that Mr. A. Champion, who owns a | 
farm near that city, at a recent shearing clipped | 
from 395 sheep (73 of which were lambs, 100 
wethers, and 222 ewes,) 16224 pounds of wool 
Mr. Champion’s erop averages over four pounds | 
in each fleece. The flocks from which it is taken 
| are composed of three-fourths blood Merinos. 


' 
| 
| 
With the exception of freland, the Potato | 
erop 18 good in Europe this year. Even in 
England and Scotland, it is generally sound, 
while in Ireland, the largest portion of it is lost. 
Good and wholesome potatoes were being ship- | 
ped from Scotland, Belgiom, and Holland to | 
| Ireland. In Scotland, the Potatoes never were 

| better, and the best quality was selling at 2£ 

15s per ton, equal to 9 cents per stone of 14 Jos. | 
er about 37 cents a bushel. 








Of the 56,000 square miles embraced in the 
| limits of the Praine State, (llinois) 50 000 are 
lferule and arable—an amount equal to the 
whole territory of New England, excepting 
Vermont. 





Mew Bay. ‘The following extract is from a 
private letter by an officer of the United States 
| ship Plymouth; but it gives so graphic a deserip- 
tion of Mew Bay, its turmbling stream and peiri- 
fying water, all of interest to the nautical worid, 
or- those engaged in whaling and the eastera 
trade, that we could not resist the inclination to 
| quote it. [Philadelphia American. 





United States ship Plymouth, Mew Bay, ? 
Straits of Sanda, July 25, 1848 

We sailed from Rio, May 28, and anchored 
here two davs ago, after 54 days at sea, for the 
purpose of filling up with water. This anchorage 
is just within the western extremity of the Straits 
of Sunda, and affords a convenient place for 
whale ships to take in wood and water, which 
are obiained at little cost of labor. ‘line wood 
is good, and isto be had for cutting; but the | 
water is hard, calcareous, and containing, accor- 
ding toa hasty examination, one grain of solid 
matter in one thousand of water; this solid mat- 
ter is chloride of calcium and magnesia. 

The laud on Java is high, and rises here at an 
angle of, say thirty degrees from the water’s 
edge; a stream of water tumbles down this de- 
seent into the sea, so that casks can be filled 
without removing them from the boat. The 
vegetation is so dense as to be impenetrable al- 
most, and presents a tangled mass of plants of 
every kind, hike a thick hedge. ‘The cascade is 
of course overhung by trees, many branches of 
which are within the dash of the spray. 

Many of them are entrusted with caleareous 
matter, forming stalactites around twigs and 
branches, two or three inches in diameter; the 
deposition is so rapid that life is not extinet in 
the enveloped twig. In the face of this state of 
things, the chart and sailing directions describe 
this as good soft water, although it will not dis- 
solve soap. You may judge it does not promise 
to be very wholesome in a climate where all are 
obnoxious to affeciions of the bowels and liver. 

We tound the whale ship Stephania, of New 
Bedtord, here; she kas been absent from home | 
ten months, and after killing five whales has 220 
barrels of oil. She has been cruising between 
105 and 115 degrees east longitude, and 20 and 
30 degrees south latitude. There has been some | 
appearance of scurvy on board; the ship has been 
only two days in harbor since sailing, and the | 
crew has not suffered in health. 

Although no fruit, vegetables or supplies of 
any kind are procurable here in Mew Bay,where | 
; man has not meddled with the earth to control 
its productions, four or five days run on shore 
have caused all scorbutie signs to disappear.— 
Within a few months a Datch ship was robbed 
in this bay by a party of Malays, and several of 
tie Crew severely injured; the hands of the Ste- 
phania are, therefore, quite well pleased to have 
our protection. 


Spontaneous Comacstion.—At the City | 
Gas Works at Philadetphia, vaults had been 
constructed for the bituminous coal used in mak- 
ing the gas andLinto which the coal was packed 
very close for the saving of room. A few weeks 
since spontaneous combustion was observed in 
the vaults but it was put out (supposed) with 
| but little trouble. Last Saturday week, howev- 
er, the fire burst out again and was not subdued 
| Without a great loss of coal, afier several hours | 
of unremitting toil by the City Fire Department. 








Cuances in THE Eartu’s Surrace. One 
| of the most interesting discoveries of modern re- 
| search, isthe fact demonstrated by Lyell, Dar- 
win, and others, of the slow and continuous up- 
heaving or depression of laige tracts of Jand in} 
different parts of the world, resulting from the | 
| progress of subterranean changes. Between | 
| the latitude of the North Cape, and of a Jine | 
drawn through Southern Sweden from the Bal- | 
tic to the Catiegat, the Jand is gradually rising 
at the average rate of about four feet in a cen- | 
tury; while below that sourthern limit there is | 
a slow subsidence and gradual approximation of | 
the surface of the land towards the level of the | 
| adjacent seas. From this and similar phenome- 
| na occurring elsewhere, in South America, and 
the coral furmations of the Indian and Pacific 
Oceans, these geologists incline to ascribe to | 
such gradual changes those great aspects uf the | 
earth's surface which others attribute to the 
earthquake, the torrent, and the volcano. Mr. 
Lyell refers the alterations of climate in particu- 
lar regions, at successive periods, to these 
changes, and shows how the elevation of the 
| land above the sea between the tropics raises the | 
| ean temperature, and in higher latitudes de- 
| presses it; and hence accounts tor those changes 
in the nature and conditions of organic life which | 
| are demonstrated by the fossil remains now laid 
open to our observation, to have occurred after | 
the lapse of long intervals in the same district of | 
country. Before the formation of the tertiary 
strata of the earth’s surface, our northern hem- 
isphere enjoyed a tropical climate, and possessed 
the corresponding forms of animal and vegetable 
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| East beyond our Down East. 


fon the north, 


| communications. 


| same day, will be avoided.” 


| the support of a warlike establishment. It 


pecaoiary profitto the sieckholders, and their | 


ff. ct on the business and prosperity of the com- | 
monties through which they pars 
It seems, by the movements and operations 
aoW gotoy on in our State, that they have be 
come coavineed that these roads are both use- | 
ful to the public ond profitable to the steck hold- 
ers. ‘There are now already chartered within | 
vur limits, mere than six hundred ard fifty | 
miles of railroads, nearly three hundied miles | 


of which are in the course of construction. 
There are now being explored several routes, | 
with a view of esking fur charters of the pext! 


Legislature. ' 
We are aware that there has been some feel- | 
ing excited by individuals on certain reutes, | 


against each other, because each has considered 
the o her as rivals to themselves. Inthe war 


{of words which has heretofore taken place in 


sume of the journals, and whieh even now ecca- 
sionally appears, we have taken the ground of a | 
** non-resistant.’ Qur doctrine has ever been | 


|) this—build railroads, like all other roads, if you | 


can, Where the wants of the people demand them, 
The results of railioads in other sections of New 
England, prove this to be the trae dectrine.— 
It you lovk into Massachusetts, for instance, 
you will find them threading the State in every 
direction, Some of them running for long dis- | 
tances within seven or eight miles from each | 
other, and others crossing, at different 
live net work. They are all used by the com- 
munity that called them into existence, and that 
use makes them profitable to the owners. Let 
it be done in Mame, as fast as funds can be sup- | 


points, 


| plied for the purpose, withont embarrassing the | 


people. To apply our rule to circumstances | 
near home, we would ,observe that two roads | 
are now being built, crossing Kennebec county. | 
Ove of them has its terminus, at present, in this | 
place, (Augusta)—the other at Waterville.— 
From having taken an earlier start, and the fa- | 
cilities of grading being greater, the road to Wa- 

tervifle will, in all probability, be finished first. | 
It passes about eight miles north of Augusta. | 
A 1oute bas been chartered and 
made of a read intersecting this, to Farmington. 

Would it not be well to take immediate meas- 

ures to have this eight miles of roaa constructed ? | 
This would enable the citizens of the river sec- | 


reconnoissance | 


| tions of the country to avail themselves of bust- | 


ness that may lie on the route of the Waterville 
road and the country above, and if that road | 
should be extended to Bangor, the eastern see- 
tion of the State would thereby also be in com- 
munieaten with Augusta. We have heard this 
ob) ‘ction made to our proposition, viz: thata 
road would be constrncted to Banger from Au- 
gusta, by another and shorter route. Be it so. | 
Construct another road,if you please; this, se | 
far from hindering communication, will only 
open another avenue. You will have two strings 
to your bow, and a wider field to range 1a.— 
And though the assertion will probably be pro- 
hnounce d vistonary, we nevertheless do assert | 
that the busiaess would in a short lapse of time 
enable the stockholders to receive satisfactory 
dividends. 

Those who sneer at the projected routes, (and 
there are a “few more left” who did so,) are 
not acquainted with the extent of our State and 
the demands which a daily increasing business 
in almost all the productive branches of indus- 
try are making for facilities for getting to, and 
from market, as cheap as other people do. The 
expense of the old baggage wagon exportation, 
is a serious drawback on the profits of those who 
have to compete with those who have railroad 
conveniences to transport their stock or products 
either way. Besides, these sneerets are fain to 
consider Maine as a mere ‘* outsider."’ Now, 
‘*pon honor,” this is not trae, There is a Down 
In fact an im- 
mense nation of consumers and producers, anx- 
iously waiting for a cheaper and Jess circuitous 
channel of intercommunication with us. The 
rich and thriving Provinces of New Branswick 
and Nova Scotia on the east and the Canadas 
Ere long our State will be linked 
with them in iron bonds. The mach laughed at 
Atlantic and Monireal road is progressing brave- 
ly, and will be finished in a very few years; 





| and the child is born and grown to pretty good 


size, too, that willbe able to ride in the cars 
from Belfast to Quebec, notwithstanding the 
jeers which have been cast upon that project by 
certain wiseacres who can mock easier than they 
ean reason. It is true the times are hard and 
money is ‘tight,’ as the brokers say, but it 
isn't annihilated. Itis somewhere in existence, 


j and more being made every year to boot. It 
| will flow easier by and by, and the spirit of in- 


teral improvements that is now aroused in Maine, 
will go on with increased energy and accelerat- 
ed progress; and we rejoice to oelieve that) 
Maineis“ bound ’’ to equal any of her sister | 
States in the extent and facilities of her railroad | 
{Maine Farmer. 


A Washington letter announces, apparently 


| by authority, that ‘*the only features which will 


be touched by the Secretary of the Treasury, in 
his report, have been before recommended by | 


him. One is to permit Assistant ‘Treasurers | 
to draft on each other, for the purpose of ena- 
bling the United States Treasurer to remove | 





balances fiom place to place, by selling the draft | 
in the market; and the other to allow drafis up- 
on Assistant Treasurers to be paid in at the cus- | 
tom house for duties. By this means, the end- | 
less transfer of big bags and boxes of specie from 
banks to custom house, counting of it, and its 
return to the banks often in the course of the 
The effect of this 
will be to make the Independent Treasurer at 


| New York the leading drawer of Bills of Ex- | 


change on the various cities of the Union, and | 
do away with the burden of the clause that re- | 
quires coin for revenue. 





Mitrrary Ann Nava Exrenoituréor Eyc- | 
Lanv. How few people ever realize in their 
own minds what is the meaning of a sum of | 
money such as £18 500,000 a year, spent for | 
WAS } 
well observed by Mr. Henry Drummond that | 
such sums convey no more idea ordinarily of | 
what is meant than astronomers do when they 
speak of the distance from this planet to the; 
sun. The best way of impressing it on people's | 
minds is by comparing it with something that 
they come in contact with in ordinary lite. A | 
Manchester man will undersiand us when we | 
say that the above sum would pay for all ihe 
butidings on his borough-—that two years of such 
expenditure would devour a sum equal to the 
whole capital employed in the cotton trade. A 
farmer would comprehend what we meant if we 
spoke of a fund which if employed in agricul- 
ture, would pay§10s a week to more than 700,- 
000 jaborers throughout the year—a¢ much as | 
is paid to all the peasantry in England and} 
Wales—or as much as would drain every year | 
upwards of 4,000,000 acres of land, Now, if 
this huge eutlay be necessary to preserve our 
shores trom beng invaded, our towns destroyed, 
and our fertile fields ravaged, then it cannot be 
called unproductive; oa the contiary, it would 
enter into all production, since all capital and la- 
bor would depend upon ths security afforded by 
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e1500 
“ “ on leave, ; 
Captains of Squadrons, 
“ ‘ on other duty, 
“ * off duty, ; 
Commanders, 97, ia sea serviee, 


at navy yards, or on other duty, 


“ on leave, &e., 
Lieutenants, 327, commanding, 
“ 


on other duty, 
os waitiog orders, 
Surgeons, 08, first five years in commission, 


m aavy yards, &e., 


“ in ea service, 

“s of the fleet, 

“ 2 5 years, 

e at navy yards, §&e., 
“ 


in sea service, 
“ of the fleet, 

*) 5 
3 5 years, 


” at navy yards, Ke, 
- in sea servicer, 

- of the fleet, 

- 4th 5 vears, 

= ut navy yards, &e., 
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in sea service, 
of the fleet, 























* 20 years and upwards, waiting or- 
ders, 1800 
= 20) years and upwards, at navy 
yards, &e., pee |] 
- im seu service, 2400 
ad of the 27th) 
Passed Assistant Surgeons, 41. 
Assistant Surgeons, 37, waiting orders, 600 
ta at sew, oo 
” afier passing, &e., SO 
5 at sea after passing, 100 
* at mavy yards, 950 
= ss after passing, 1150 
VPursers, 64. 
Chajfains, 24, in sea service, woo 
ty on leave, Ke <o0 
Passed Midshipmen, 208, on duty, <0 
sa a Waiting orders, ooo 
Midshipmen, 228, in sea service, 100 
sie on other duty, 20 
aed on leave, &e., 300 
Masters, 21, of ship of the line at sea, Lie 
= ou other duty, 100 
- on leave, &e., vi) 
Professors of Mathematies, 21, 100 
eachers of naval schools, &c.. 3, so 
Boatswains ) of a ship of the line, 70 
Ciuoners, 44 | of a frigate, 600 
Carpenters, 40 fon other duty, i) 
Sailmakers, 20 | on leave, &e., Bo) 


Note. 
cers when attached to vessels for sea service, since the 
pissace of the law of the 34 of Mareh, 1835, regulat- 
ing the pay of the Navy. Teachers receive (wo rations 
per day, at 20 cents each. 


One ration per day only is allowed to all othi- 


The Navy may be thus analyzed: 


Ships of the Line, ll Schooners, ne) 
Razee, 1 Bomb vessels, 5 
Firs -class Frigate, 12 Steamers, 14 
Second de. 22 Store ships, and Iwigs, 6 
Sloops of War, 22 

Srigs, 4 s7 





MECHANIC ARTS. 





Tue Batt Axterree.—This 1s simply a 
groove turned in the axle, and ac irresponding 
groove in the box, into which groove are drop 
ped one or two steel balls, so contrived that one 
half of the ball is always in the groove of the 
box, and the other half in the groove of the axle, 
thus preventing the possibility of the wheel eom 
ing loose, and in a considerable degree reducing 
the friction. ‘The box is perfect!y air-tight, an 
contains a considerable quantity of oil, and the 
process of removing the wheel when necessary 
is reduced to the very extreme of simplicity. 

It is simply anti-friction balls, whieh have 
long been employed in shafling, applied to tue 
axle of a earriage. The great difficulty with 
them hes in their being apt to wear uneven from 
inequalities in the metal. [Scieatific Americin. 





To Rattroapd Paropairrors. The Philadel 
phia Ledger publishes the following notes :— 

As the use of wood on Riilroads is very ex 
pensive, and subject to great disadvantazes in 
regard to its conv syanes from place to place, and 
the frequent atvention which it requires, the use 
of coal would be a great advantage, and an itn- 
mense saving. Therefore, after long considera 
tion of this subject, I have found that by sus- 
pending the furaace on single or double suspend- 
ers, the jarring or shaking of the locomotive 
would be effectually precluded. And thas coal 
might be used with as much facility as it is now 
used in common house stuves. 


H. Kh. Mans 


Fence ror tur Prairies. A new kind of 
fence is coming into use in Northern Llinets 
The fence consists of strips of sheet-iron, one 
and a half inches wide, prepared in oil, 50 a8 to 
resist the action of the weather, and painted 
white. ‘l'hese strips are nailed to posts in the 
ground, two rods apart with a perpendicular 
sirip of buard every other rod. The whole cust 
per rod is estimated at less than thirty cents ; 
and it is superior to wire, as it does not sag, and 
being painted whise, cattle will see it and not 
Tua against it. 





Tue Lonpon Fine DerartrMenrt is provided 
with an abundance of Fire Escapes, which are 
found invaluable in saving property in the upper 
stories of buildings, also human life. ‘They are 
simply long sacks with a hoop at one end with 
hooks to attach to the sides and sijls of the win- 
dows. The other end being held in the streets, 
persons or packages are shd through them with 
perfect ease and safety. They are wound on 
two wheeled carrisges with an apparatus which 
moved by a crank, runs them up te any height. 
One petson can manage a single one with ease, 
and whoever has passed through the principal 
streets of London at night, cannot have failed to 
see these Escapes standing ready for service. 








Mispirectep Tunnet, The London Builder 
States that in a railway tunnel in the course of 
construction near Huddersfiela, which had been 
bored at each end, thinking that the excavators 
would meet in the centre, it has been discovered 
that through defective engineering the two sets 
of workmen were passing each other, having got 
six yards asunder, instead of meeung face to 
face. The tunnel will be about seven-eights of 
a mile in length, and while 1t should have con- 
sisted of a gentle curve, it now takes the shape 
of a dog’s hind leg! 


——=—— 








Penci, Manxs. [ft frequently happens that 
a receipt, or important memoranda, or signature 
have been mace with a pencil which may be 
obliterated, and not deemed valid in law. Those 
who have such pencil testimonials in hand, wasit 
the pencil mark over with gun cotton, dipped 
in a solution of ether, and when diy they will be 
so firmly fixed that India rubber wall not obliter 
ate them. 





If equal quantities of laudanum, tincture of 
rhubarb and tincture of camphor are mixed to- 
gether, and eighteen drops mixed with water be 
taken every two hours, it is said to be the best 
antidote to cholera ever discovered. 

np We are assured by those who have tried 
it, that laudanum mixed with camphor is much 
beite: than when taken alone | Editor. 
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work toge her harmoniously for the public good If the 
executives a the jadiciar: shal! be deprived of the con- 
st tutional! powers Invested in them, and of their due pro- 
por ions, the equilibrium of the #) stem must ve desiro) ed 
ard c reolidation, with the most pernicious results, must 
ensue—a consolidation of unchecked, despotic powers, 
| as exerc sed by m joritios of the legisative branch 

The executive, legislative. and judicial. each constitutes 
a separate co-ordinate department or the government; 
and each ts independent of the others. in ihe perform 
ance of their respective duties under the constitutivn, 
neither can, in its legidimate action, ecntrol the o:bers. 
They esch act upon their severai respon inilities im their 
respective spheres; bat if the doctrines row maintained 
be correct, the eaecative must become pr ctically subor- 
dinate to the legi-lat ve, and the judiciary mast become 
#ubor dir ate to both the legislative and jhe ex ca ive, and 
thus the whole power of the government would be merged 
in asirgle department. Whenever, if ever, this shail cc 
cur. our glorious rystem of w. ll-resulated self-government 
will crumble into ruins—to be succeeded, first by anar: hy, 
and Gnally by mon@&chy or cespotiem. i am tar from be- 
lteving vhat this doctrine is the sentiment of the American 
peorle; and during the seort period which remans in 
which it will be my duty to administer the executive ce 
partment, it will fe my a m to maintain lis Independence, 
and disch rge its caties, without infringing upon the pow- 
€rs or duties of either of the other departimc nts of the gov- 
ernment. 

The rower of the executive veto war exercised by the 
first and most illa-triows of my predecessurs,and by four 
of bis successors, whe preceded me in the administration 
government, and, it is believed, in no instance 
pre cially tobe public ingerests It has never been, 
ano there is but tite Ganger that it ever can be abused. 
No Previ‘ent will ever cesire, unnecessarily, to place 
bia opinion ip Opposition to that of Cougress. He must 
always exerc*e the power reiuctantiy, ard only inc ses 
where his convictions make it @ matter of stern duty, 
which he cannot escape. Indeed, there is more danger 
thet the President, from the repugnance he must always 
| frei to come in Collision with Congress, may fait to exer- 

cise it In Cases Where ‘he pres: rvation of the constitution 
trom infraction, er the pubic good, may cemand it, than 
that he willever exerci e it unnecessarliy or wantopiv. 











During the peri. d I have administered the Executive de 
partventofshe government, great and important ques- 
tions of public po: ey, lerelgn and domestic, have arwen, 
upon which itwas my auty toact it may, indeed, be 
truly sald, that my administration has falien upon event- 
ful times. I have telt most sensibiv the weight of the 
hich responsibil ites cevolved upon me. With no other 
object thin the pudiic good, the enduring fame, and per- 

anent prosperity of m) country, | have pursued the con- 

ms of my own best Ju‘gment. The imvartial arbi- 
trament of en & htened pabile opinion, present and future, 
wl derermine bow tar the eublic policy | have maintain- 
ed, aud (he me sures | have from time to time recom- 
mended, may have tended to advance or retard the pabii: 
prosperity at home, and to elevate or depress the est:mate 

of our national chara ter aoroad. 
| Invokir g the blessings of the Almighty upon rour del'b- 
era’'ions at your present impoitant session, my ardent 
hope t+, that In a +pirit of parmony and concord, you may 
be guided to wise results, and such as may redound to the 
happiness, the honor, and the glory of our be'oved coun- 

AMEs K POLK 








Wasmneton, Dec mbers, 848. 


CONGRESSIONAL. 


Monpay, Dee. 4. 
The Senate was organized at noon, the Vice 
| President in the chair. 

Mr. Douglas gave notice of bills for the Ter- 
ritorial Government in Nebraska, Minesota, 
New Mexico and California. 

Mr. Cameron gave notice of a bill for taking 
jthe new census. Messrs. King, Tur ey, and 
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Mr. Cameron introduced a resolution for fur- 
inishing the customary oumber of newspapers. 

House of Representatives. —At noon the mem- 
bers were called to order, when the roll was 
read by the Clerk, and 178 members answered to 
their names. 

Messrs. Blackman and Greely took the oaths, 
| and their seats. 

A message was received from the Senate in- 
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=| onion the House that the body had organized. 
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Cuorera. The ship New York, Capt. Linas, 
arrived on Friday night, in twenty-two days 
| from Havre, with 328 steerage and 17 cabin 
passengers. She had a fine run to the neighbor- 
|hood of Cape Sable, but was there delayed by 
iiight winds. 
| On the fourteenth day out a case of sickness 
called cholera, appeared among the steerage 
passengers, and at the time of her arrival here 
ithere had been nineteen cases, of Which some 
Two or three had also ve- 





In all six have died. 

| Dr. Whiting, the health officer, reports the 
| ship to be perfectly clean, and the food and hab- 
its of the passengers in general favorable to 


health. ‘Uhey are of the better class of emi- 
Bien, worry seman a SWISS, ald among 


their principal articles of subsistence during the 
voyage has been portable soap of a nutritious 
character. There was no cholera in Havre at 
the time of her departure. 

On Sunday, all the steerage passengers were 
taken from the ship on board the steamboat 
“Sampson'’ to the United States stores, with= 
in the Hospital walls, and are all housed in 
those buildings. 

The cabin passengers have all come up to the 
city, and so has the steamboat Sampson, that 


took up the passengers. ([N. Y. Jour. Comm. 
Monday. 





Potice Covert. ‘Tuesday, Justice Rogers. 
Margaret Murray a venerable damsel of 67 years, 
who follows the occupation of peddling old 
clothes, was brought up for being a common 
drunkard, Margaret indignantly repelled the 
charge of intoxication, but acknowledged that 
she could not see her way home when the watch 
pounced upon her. Fined $10 and costs, and 
a ticket to the House of Correction until paid. 

A Bad Husband, Felix M. Flynn, an able 
bodied fellow, was ap for drunkenness, During 
the examination it came out that Felix was in 
the habit of trouncing Mrs. Flynn with most in- 
human energy. He was sent over two months. 

Another. Thomas Morris, for beating Susan 
Mortis, was fined &5, and put under bonds of 
£30 to behave himself hereafter. 

In Trouble Mary E. Morrill, who says she 
is the wife of Wm. Borrowscale, was up for 
threatening to make daylight shine through the 
corpus of Miss Mar Hall. Beth are very fair 
and exceedingly frail nymphs. She was held 
for examination to-day. [Mail. 

Incenpianism in Camarines. At the fire in 
Cambridge on Thursday night last, a bag con- 
taining $125 in change was stolen from Mr. 
Willard’s stage oflice ; on Monday morning the 
same bag with $70 was thrown into his entry, 
with a note attached, to the effect that the writer 
wentintothe barn to sleep, and in lighting a 
match to find his way out, set fire by accident 
to the stable. Thus all doubt as to the fire not 
being the work of an incendiary are removed. 
Some suppose that there were two incendiaries 
engaged, which would explain the fact of the 
return of only one half tye money stolen ; and 
that the thief was urged to restore his plunder at 
the corfessional yesterday. [Transcript. 
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Fixanctat. The New York Express says: 
The impression created upon the Stock Market 
by the Message of the President is favorable, 
and United States Securities are higher. ‘lrea- 
sury Notes rose 1-6, and j on credit; U. S. 6's, 
of 1868, 1-8; Erie 7 per cents, 3-8; Reading 
fell 3-8 Erie, new, 1-8; Long [sland 4; Harlem 
rose 1-8. The amount of Specie in the Sub 
Treasury is $1,500,000. wo drafis have 
becn recently presented, of $250,000 by a lead- 
ing banking house of Wall street. This honse 
has, no doubt, acted as the agent of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, in the redemption of 2500,- 
000 of U. S. 5 per cents, which,we are assured 
he has purchased. 











Axotruern Map Doc. A dog with the usual 
symptoms of hydrophebia created quite an ex- 
ertement among the good citizens in the vicinity 
of Mathes’s stable, on Washington-street, Rox- 
bury,on Monday afternoon, about 4 o’clock.— 
After having bitten two other dogs, and attack- 
ed a little child, be was promptly shot by Dr. 
Train. We hope the proper authorities in the 


x |city of Roxbury will see to it, that the “dog 


laws” are rigidly enforced. It is truly a serious 
matier, this hydrophobia; and exposed as the 
Citizens of Roxbury now are to the danger, no 


means should be left nntried to ensure safety. 
[M ail. 





‘Vine Supreme Court of the United States be- 
gan its annual term at Washington on Tuesday. 
Present—Jucges John McLean, John Catron, 
John McKinley, Peter Daniel, Levi Woodbury, 
Samuel Nelson and Robert Grier. Judge 
Wayne was also in the city. Chief Justice 








Taney was absent. 


—————————————————— 





| FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


ARRIVAL OF THE BRITANNIA. 


The steamship Britannia arrived on Wednes- 
day, in a Jittle over 17 days from Liverpool. 

The number of cases of cholera in England, 
reported from its first appearance has reached 
| 1039, of which 533 have proved fatal, and 331 

were still under treatment. 

The American ship Burgundy, 500 tons bur- 
den, with 300 emigtant passengers, from Bremen 
for New Orleans, and the bark Atlantic, belong- 
ing to Bremen, for New York, with passengers, 
were wrecked on the Goodwin and Long Sands 
on the 16th. The Burgundy was lost, but all 
the passengers were saved in a state of utter des- 
litution. From the Atlantic four, the master, 
two passengers and a boy were swept overboard 
and lost, the remainder were saved. 


Exctanp. Increasing confidence was mani- 
fest in the mercantile community. The cotton 
market was steady. Money continued abund- 
ant, and the rates of discount low. The grain 
markets were dull, and prices during the past 
week had a declining tendency; the best 
American wheat bringing 834d to 83 5d for 
white, and 7s 6d to 7s 9d for red. Flour sold 
at 27s to 303 6d per barrel. 

The European Times of Nov, 18th, says:— 
“With the exception of a smail increase of bul 
lion, the weekly accounts of the Bank of Eng- 
land furnish no especial subject for remark.— 
The loan operations with the United States 
seem to have assisted in equalizing, in some de- 
gree, the parof exchange; but with the very 
extensive shipments of produce from the conti- 
nent, and the influx of corn from the United 
States, we are still of opinion that a di tion 
of the stock of bullion in the bank may be antic- 
ipated.”’ 

In the south part of Ireland there has been 
some indications of a renewal of the political 

torm. The project of a rescue of the state pris- 
oners had been meditated by some persons 
around Clonmel. 

Numerous Irish prisoners had been discharg- 
ed; among them J. Y. Lalor, of Irish Felon no- 
toriety, on account of his bad health. 


France. Quiet existed in France, where 
preparations for the election of President were 
geing on, the prospect still being favorable to 
Louis Napoleon. 

The contest for the Presidency of the Repub- 
lic of France begins now to assume a serious as- 
pect; and parties are ranging themselves under 
the banners of two chief candidates, Cavaignac 
and Louis Napoleon. 

Not only will Louis Napoleon carry with him 
the prestige of his mame, but every man in 
France who is opposed to the Republic, and the 
vast majority of the people are adverse to it, 
will vote in his favor. The daily reports all 
concur that his election is inevitable. 

Louis Napoleon keeps himself strictly private; 
we is rarely at the Assembly, and when the 
Constitution was proclaimed last Sunday, amidst 
a heavy fall of snow, which kept the people 
from assembling, and probably prevented a tu- 
} mult, tours Napoleon wisely absented himself 
trom Paris. 





— 





that there are 30,000 of the inhabitants at pre- 
sent subsisting on public charity, although from 
appearance of the place of public amusement it 
wight be imagined that the greatest prosperity 
prevailed amongst all classes. 


Iw Austria in the face of the present trou- 


I’ ach revolution before him, the despot of Au- 
| stria has characterised his successes by attro- 
cious and cold-blooded murders. 

Ovder has been restored in the streets of Vien- 
na, and already Blum, the Frankfort Red Re- 
publican, has expiated his offences by his death. 
Bem is supposed to be arrested, and will, no 
doubt, suffer also. Several others have been 
executed ; but it is stated that the Mmperor has 
ordered the other prisoners to be handed over to 
the ordinary tribunals, and it 1s to be hoped that 
further blood will not be shed on the scaffuld, 

A state of siege is maintained at Vienna The 
Emperor, however, in his proclamations, re- 
news his pledge to grant a Constitutional Gov- 
erament te his subjects. 

But we cannot imagine that the frightful 


~ whieh have been enacted at Vienna «+= 
soon be forgotten, either by the court party or 


the insurgents. ‘The death of Blum will prob- 
ably cause great excitement throughout Germ.- 
py. 

Sprain. The Qieen’s troops in Spain seem 
to have gained a battle in Aragon and dispersed 
the insurgents. Seven Republicans were exe- 
cuted on the Sth inst., at Huesca. A body of 
the insurgents has got back to France by Urdax. 


Iraty. From Italy we have very little news 
of interest. The idle threats of Charles Albert 
of renewing the war have all subsided ; and the 
Austrians having maintained their position in 
Lombardy whilst their own capital was in dan 
gers they will now, doubtless, remain unmo lest - 
ed. 





Exectroran Cotteces. TheElectoral College 
ef New York,assembled at Albany on Tuesday. 
Three members were absent, two of whom are 
ineligible on account of holding offices under 


Henry H. Ross of Essex, one of the State Elec- 
tors, was chosen President, and Chas. R. Bars- 
tow of Tioga, appointed Secretary. On Wed- 
nesday, the 36 votes of the State were cast for 
Taylor and Fillmore. Delos E. Sill, of Cata- 
raugus, one of the Electors, was selected to 
convey the votes to Washington. 


In Vermont, the Electors met at the capitol 
in Montpelier, at 2 P. M.on Tuesday. On 


A lever from Lyons of the 7th inst, states | 


bles in Berlin, and with the experience of the | 


| government. The vacancies were all filled,when | 


Corser Arrestep 1x Camprivce. On Mon- 
day night, about nine o’clock, Ira M. Landers, 
who has been employed in Davenport & Bridge's 
car factory, was arrested in Cambridge, ona 
charge of having and passing counterfeit coin of 
the denomination of five and ten cent pieces and 
ninepences. He had passed several of the cvin, 
and in consequence, a warrant for his arrest was 
obtained. When taken into custody, he had 
twenty-five counterfeit pieces about his person. 
On searching his premises, more than one hun- 
dred and fifiy pieces were found in atrank in 
the cellar, and also the implements with which 
he cast ihe coin. The next morning he was 
brought before Justice G. W. Livermore, where 
he waived an examination, and was bound uver 
in the sum of $1000 to take his trial at the 
Court of Common Pleas for Middlesex county. 
(Traveller. 


Monreviogo. A Montevideo date of Oct. 25 
says,—** The heavy impost of $15 per barrel on 
flour has been renewed for another term of three 
months. The American Consul has remonstrat- 
ed with the government against this partial tax, 
and has received for answer that the peculiar 
situation of the country compel them to the ex- 
traordinary means of raising resources, and that 
it must be continued. The consumption of 
American flour, that was, in ordinary time, 150 
barrels per day, is now barely ten barrels, the 
falling off arising from the impost. The stock 
on all hands we estimate is equal to 15,000 bar- 
rels. Quotations may be considered as merely 
nominal, so few operations have of late taken 
place. 








Fire. The wood shed attached to the rail- 
road depot at Taunton, was destroyed by fire on 
Monday night last, with about 50C cords of 
wood, a large work-shop and store-house, and a 
quantity of lumber, &c., belonging to the Rail- 
road Company. Two of the engines were de 
signedly disabled, without doubt, by the incen- 
diaries, Loss, upwards of $5000, partially in- 
sured at Boston. Col. N. S. Mason was badly 
injured by the falling of a fire-hook during the 
fire. 





Sovrn Carouina. The Richmond Whig, in 
noting the South Carolina threat of kicking up 
a row, says :-— 


also stop talking about it. She has done nothing 
but talk, talk, talk, for twenty years, and she 
has not yet seceded. Let her do it at once and 
be done with it.” 

South Carolina run against a pretty strong 
stump when Gen. Jackson was President. She 
is about the same consequence in the Union that 
the Isles of Shoals are in New-England. Her 
mighty resolutions amount to nothing at all, for 
nobody cares for them, [Courier. 





Inptans on THE Rio Granve. Advices from 
New Orleans state that 300 Camanche Indians 
have made an incursion on the several ranchos 
|on the Mexican side of the Rio Grande burning 
| buildings, murdering men, and carrying off wo- 
| men. An express had been received by the 
| 





Commandant of the American troops en the Rio 
| Grande, stating that Indians were encamped on 
the American side, a short distance above Mier, 
| and asking our troops to disperse them. 





| ‘Tue Sprincrieco Murver. The Republi- 


‘ean of yesterday morning states that no clue has 
| yet been obtained to the cause of the late mur- 
der. The reward of $200 offered by the Se- 
lectmen, for the apprehension of the guilty par- 
ties, has been increased to $700 by a subscrip- 
tion among those in the employ of the Westera 
| Railroad here. Mr. Gilmore, the President, 
| headed the paper with $100 in behalf of the 
Company, and the remaining $400 was made 
up by the agents, clerks, conductors, mechanics, 
and laborers generally, in subscriptions of $5 
| and upwards, 
| Yer Anotuer. The Springfield Republi- 
can states that a man named Coomes, of Long- 
meadow, was beaten most cruelly at a tavern in 
Longmeadow, on Thursday night, by another 
|named Williams, assisted by several other 
sportsmen, gamblers and rowdies, is so severely 
injured that his life is despaired of. Williams 
made his escape, and was jast seen in Hartford, 
|Coun.; officers are in pursuit of himuy 








| Hennarucma. Veoterday in Wilmington, in 
this State, Mr. Parsons, the tavern-keeper, in 
| attempting tochain a dog which had given symp- 
toms of hydrophobia, was very badly bitten in 
\theleg. ‘The dog soon afterwards died in par- 
| oxysms, which left no doubt as to the nature of 
his malady. Every precaution has been taken 
for the security of Mr. Parsons, but the agonis- 
‘ing apprehensions of himself ana friends, in view 
of the probability of a fatal developement from 
| the bite, can hardly be conceived, 


| Orrictan Voreror Memeers oF Concness. 
It appears from the official returns, as published 
‘in the Atlas, that in District No. 2, Me. King 
lacks 1324 votes of the requisate number for a 
\ehoice. In No. 4, Mr. Palfrey leads Mr. Thomp- 
‘son by 40 votes, that there is a majority against 
him in the district, of 3272. In No. 5, Mr. Allen 
| lacks 733 votes of an election ; but leads Mr. 
, Hudson by 2308 votes. In No. 9, Mr. Fowler 
leads Mr. Morton by 1673 votes, but falls short 


-—*~ 


of an election by 777 votes. 
' 

















‘Trovete in THe Omro Leoisutatver. The 
Legislature of Ohio met yesterday a Columbus 
in a state of great excitement, for organization. 
After several ballotings for Speaker there was 
no choice. On the last ballot the Free Soil 
candidate had 18; Democratic 17; Scattering 1. 


| 


| Pocket Picken. James Crane, of Windham, 
states he had his pocket picked at the Boston 





. 


Ne 


and a principle supporter. 


services on Thanksgiving day. 
merce. 





Depicatiwn at Brooxiine. 


dedicated on Friday, December Ist. 
lowing was the order of exercises: 


Thomas Hill. Anthem. 
tion Hymna. 
jerick N. Knapp. 


Rev. G, Reynolds. Doxology. 








“ Again we say, let her secede ; but let her | 


| Fillmore, for President and Vice-President. | 


out, or become too smooth, the old plates will 
always bring cash at the foundry. 


for the libellant, and Hon. Rufus Choate, for 
the wife. : . - 
and closed on Monday, Jadge Fletcher, holding | him with the hope of success. His consent had not 


Wednesday, at 6 A. M. they again met, and Theatre, Monday night, of his wallet containing 
cast the 6 votes of Verinont for Taylor and _ He had previously been drinking quite 
reely. 





The Electoral College of Rhode Island met) Srrance Case or ALLEGED Murpver. The 
at Bristol, on Wednesday. The 4 votes of the trial of John Cook, indicted for poisoning his 
State were cast for Zachary Taylor for Presi- wife in Ashburnham, in February, 1834, will 
dent, and Milliard Fillmore for Vice-Presid | be r ved in W stor to-day. The body 
Charles Randall of Warren, editor of the Star, | was recently exhumed, and the chemists have 
was appointed to carry the votes to Washington. | detected four grains of arsenic in the stomach. 

Connecticut. ‘The Connecticut Electors | 
met at Hartford on Wednesday, and cast the) New Counterreit. Tens on the Hampshire 
vote of the State for Taylor and Fillmore.— | Manufacturers Bank, Ware, Masec*-~ Vignette, 
Thomas 5. Williams, of the Electors at large, | three females in a sitting posture; head of Har- 








/was chosen President, and Thos. E. Graves of | tison on the left. Well calculated to deceive. 


Thompson, was chosen messenger. 








. Sap. Muachant Hittsley, Eben Clark, and a 
Ino Fuoorinc. A New York paper gives | 0°Y,2 800 of the latter, were drowned on Sun- 
the following acceunt of a new seeinal Gotaien = Petes Sere of a boat in Long Pond, 
the business rooms of hotels: it consists in cov- | a 

ering the ordinary floor with cast iron plates | : , rus 
laid emanation the uppec surfaze being em- | Gen. Taytor. A public meeting at Cincin- 
bossed and riged in such a manner usto prevent | 94U3, has invited the old Hero to visit that city 
it from being slippery. The plates fit water, °" his way to Washington, and take a pork 
tight, and secured in perfect contact with the “hep. 

floor and with each other bv screws at the an- 
gles and through the centre. The appearance 
of it was very beautiful, and it is_pecnliarly 
agreeable to the tread of the feet. It has the 
firmness of a rock, and yet gives an impreseion 
sf something like elasticity. For durability it 
has no equal among all the materials hitherto 
employed for fiooring. It will be found ulti- 
mately cheaper than any other. Itis evidently 
superior, in every particular, to the common | 
marble pavement for halls. If it should wear 








NewCounterreit. Tens onthe ‘lampshire 
Manufacturers Bank, Ware, Massachusetts.— 
Vignette, three females in a sitting posture ; 
head of Harrison on the left. 





Hune. Amos Northup, convicted of the mar- 
der of the gir! to whom he paid his addresses, 
suffered the extreme penalty of the law at White 
Plains, N. Y., on the Ist inst. He was very 
humble and penitent. 








War ano Navy Estimates. The total army 
estimates for the present year, are put down at 


Matrimoniat Trovsie. $7,507,582. Those of the navy at $8,858,- 


The preliminary 





proceedings for a divorce commenced before | 956, 

Judge Fletcher of the Supreme Court, on Fri- 

day last, at East Cambridge, the parties to the a 

suit being represented by Hon. Daniel Wehster| _ O¥70- A ‘proposition bes bese started to ren 


Jadge McLean for Senator in Ohio. Tt was thought 
that the whigs and free soilers might unite upon 





The proceedings occupied three days 

: been gi to the ition at the last accounts. 
the subject under advisement. We understand ithe eid aon oe ecnteniiee end leave: the 
the name of the parties to be Wyeth, and they | bench of the Supreme Coart, it woald be regarded 


move among the most exclusive aristocracy Cf | as taking the field for the Presidency in 1852. 
Cambridge. 














Ixptana. The official vote of Indiana is ze 
Disaster at Sea axn Loss oF Lire. The follows: 
steamer Columbus, from Philadelphia for For Cass, 74,694 
Charleston, on Sunday Jast run down and sunk For Taylor, 70,159 
schooner Missouri, near Edenton. ‘There were For Van Buren, 8.642 
six seamen on board, five of whom perished. Cass over Taylor, 4,535 


**] have a boon to ask.” 


| thine.”’ 
| miser, ‘that you ask me for nothing.” 





John Quincy Adams. 


Reciprocity. When the Rev. Henry Ward 
Beecher was invited to leave Indiana and ac- 
cept of the pastoral charge of the Plymouth 
Church in Brooklyn, one of the arguments used 
by his friends here to reconcile his friends there 
to the loss, was, that he could do more for the 
West by procuring Eastern aid for their enter- 
p ises, than by remaining to engage personally in 
them. One of these enterprises was Wabash 
College, of which Mr. Beecher had been a trustee 


Dr. White, the President of this College, is 
now here, collecting funds for its benefit. One 
of the first places he went to, was, of course, 
the Plymouth Church. In presenting his case, 
he reminded them of the above argument, and 
added that as they had taken away the corner boxes Cuba, brown and yellow, have been sold 5ju64e 
stone of the College, they were at liberty to re- 
pair*that injury by giving $10,000, which 
would be sufficient to endow the first professor- 
ship. The church and congregation 1:esponded 
heartily to the call, and several individuals of | cach, 
their number having subscribed $9, 780, the rest 
was made up by a general collection during the 
(Journal Com- 


This new and 
beautiful House of Worship, erected for the? 
First Congregational Society in tage was 
The fol- 


Introductory Prayer, Rev. George Putnam, 
D. D. Selections from the Scriptures, Rev. 
Dedication Prayer, 
Senior Pastor, Rev. John Pierce D. D. Dedica- 
Sermon, Junior Pastor, Rev. Fred- 
Hymn—Concluding Prayer, 
Benediction. 
{Christian Register. 


A poor man once came toa miser and said ; 
“So have I ” said the 
| miser ; grant mine first, then will | comply with 
“Agreed.” **My request is,” said the 


In the drawing of seats by the members, in 
| Washington, on Monday, says the Atlas, Mr. 
| Palfry chose the seat furmerly occupied by Hon 


PROVISIONS—The stock of Pork continues light, 
and the market is very firm; 400 bls prime have ar- 
rived, and it is selling 10,59; 100 bls mess sold for ex- 
port 13,50; clear brings 14a14,50; and extra clear, 
$15 per bl, 4 mos; there is a ly of Beef; 
Western mess is selling 11a11,50; Eastera, 10a10,50 
per bl, 4 mos; Lard is in fair demand, and the stock is 
not large; 500 kegs sold for export 9c per Ib, 4 mos; 
most of the Lard in the market is of an inferior quali- 
ty; it is selling TaSc per lb, 4 mos; Hame are — 
moderately 7c for fair quality, Sga6c for inferior, a 
8c for superior, 4 mos; Butter and Cheese are in stea- 
dy demand at quoted rates. 

RICE—Several hundred casks have arrived since 
our last, and sales are making to the trade 3ja3jc; 200 
casks, for export, 3gc per Ib, 4 mos. 

SUGAR—The demaa!l for Box Sugar has been rath- 
er better, bat prices remain about the same; about 100 





per Ib, 6 mos; in Muscovadoes, there have been salea 
of 250 hhds, to go out of the market, 4c; some parcels 
| 4dadje per Ib, 6 mos, and 25 hhds on private terms, 
TALLOW —There have been sales of 30,000 Ibs 

rendered 8jc, aid 10,000 Ibs rather quality Se per Ib, 


WOOL—The receipts of domestic fleece have been 
considerable, and the demand has been good at quoted 
prices. 





AUCTION SALES. 
[Oa Wednesday.) 


[By John Tyler.] Molasses—15! Is New Orleans— 
poor, l4e per gal—cash ; 

Sugar—55 bxs Havana brown, damaged, 5a5jc; 17 
bxs white and brown, 6jc; 130 bxs St Jago, damaged, 
4ic per bi—cash; 

Coflee—60 bags St Jago, 4adje per lbh—eash; 


[By Horatio Harris & Co.] Grapes—277 jars 
Malaga, 40c—cash; 

Lemoas—10 bxs Maiaga, $1 274—cash; 

Molasses—40 bls New Orleans, 18jalSjc—cash ; 

Flour—159 bls St Louis, damaged, $5a5 15—cash. 





FLOUR AND GRAIN. 


Bosrox, Dec. 8. Flour—The receipts of Flour 
the past week have been large, and prices are hardly so 
firm, but demand has been fair; sales of Genesee, pure 
common brands, 5,75; Ohio, Michigan, Oswego and 
Troy 5,50a5,624; Ohio round hoop 5,374; St. Louis 
5,50a5,75 per bl, cash, 600 bls St. Louis extra sold 
5,874 per bl, cash; for Southern there is not mach in- 
quiry; icis held 5,50, cash, and 5,75 per bl, 4 mos; 
there is a steady demand for Corn Meal 3.25a3,37} per 
bl, cash; Rye Flour is dull $4 per bl, cash. 





Grain—The receipts of Corn have been quite large, 
and prices have declined; Yellow flat is selling 6la62c 
for new, and 63c for old; white, 58a60c per bu for new 





seph N. Cousens to Miss Cornelia Simpson. 
Bates of Plymouth. 


Miss Mary E. Freeman of Boston. 


Harriet Hasty. 


both of Hi. 


der to Miss Hannah Sprague. 


Curtis, Esq. 
field to Miss Abby A. Otis. 
Falls to Miss Mary C. Burrage of Sterling. 


Woburn to. Miss Mary Myri: k of Doxbury. 





|} sea to Mrs Sarah A. Robinson, 


3d snst, Mr Samuel C. Swith of Boston to Miss Anna 


| M. Stone: ’ 


Ta Essex, 30:h ult, Mr Edward Parry of Boston to 


Miss Abigail Buroham. 


In Wenham, 28th ult, by Rev J. Taylor, Mr Humph- 
rey 8. Clark of Wenham to Miss Mercy B. Ridley of 


Beverly. 


Esq., of Wenham. 
Charles E. Sweet to Miss Caroline Henderson. 
to Miss Hannah Whitaker of Soringfield. 


Foater to L. Adelia Gibbons, both of Boston. 





2 inst, John O. Stone, M. D.,of New York to Cath- 
arine C., daughter of the late Pawick T. Jackson, Esq. 
November 30, Mr Alfred Freeman of Braintree to 


In Dedham, 30th ult, Mr Fisher A. Parsons to Miss 


In Scituate, 30th ult, Mr Franklin K. Ames of Mans- 
In Sterling, 4th inst, De Emory Lyon of Shelburne 
In Duxbury, 5th inst, Mr J. Coolidge Richardson of 


la Watertown, 30h ult, Me Anda Penniman of Chel- 


30th ult, Mr Henry Lilley Eaton of South Read- 
ing to Miss Mary Aan, only daughter of Amos Gould, 


Io Newburyport, 30th ult, by Rev N. Meabuary, Mr 
In Springfield, 39th ult, Me W. L. Bowdoin of Salem 


In New York, 30th ult, by Rev Me Bellows, George 


and old; there is a fair supply of Oats; Northern are 


In this city, 2d inst, by Rev Phineas Stowe, Mr Jo-| selling 38439e; Southern 28u29e; Delaware 33a34e; 


Eastern 35a36e per bu, cash; Rye is selling in small 


Mr Nathaniel Doten, Jr., of Boston to Miss Augusta | joi. 70¢ per bu; 1800 bu Virginia Wheat sold $1,20 


per bu, cash. 

New York, Dec. 4. Eveving—But little has 
been dove in Flour; ord Western 5,25a5,38; pure Gen- 
esee 5,4405,66; ordinary Southern 5,5045,62; the sales 
of Corn were moderate; old round yellow Tla72}c; 








In Hingham, on ‘Thanksgiving evening, by Rev Mr! new do 62chc; old mixed 64a67e; 3000 bu flat yellow, 
Richardson, Mr Moses Cross to Miss Emily E. Whiton, | half new and halt old, 624; good new Southern yellow 


| B8a60c; sales 5000 ba Hlinois Wheat, via New Or- 


In South Hingham, 30th ult, Mr Joseph Heary Wil- | leans, on private terms; and 10,000 fair quality 1,05al, 
ra 


06; 3000 red Genesee 1,15; 1200 Rye 62c, del; canal 


In Quincy, 30th ult, Mr William S. Perry of Boston Oats 31 ha35e. 
to Miss Elizabeth Fenno, second daughter of Samuel | 


Dec. 5,2 P.M. There is no activity in Flour, 
though the market is steady; sales of 3000 bls at pre- 
vious rates; there is but little doing in Corn, and prices 
have a downward tendency; in other Grains nu change; 
sales of 10,000 bu Oats 35c. 





BRIGHTON MARKET. 
Tuvurspvay, December 7. 
[Reported for the Ploughman. } 

1,500 Cattle at the Market, about 300 unsold. 

Owing to the unpleasant state of the weather, opera- 
tions were slow and prices somewhat depressed. 

Market fully attended but more spectators thaa pur- 
chasers. 

Prices or Beer Carrie, $6,0), about the high- 
est figure; 5,50 for good, and as low for inferior quali- 
ties as $4,00,24,25 and 4,50. 

Swine. 2.409 at Market, and about one half sold 
at reduced prices. At wholesale 3 and 4 cents. At 
retail about 4 and 5 cents. 

Sucer. About 4,000 at Market. 

One Lot of extra sold at $4,75. 





DEATHS. 


Very good, at $2.62. 
Ordinary, from 75 cents to $1,50. 








Mr Pearsoa H. Field, 21. 
39th alt, Mr J. P. Tilton, 41. 


bowels, Mr Reuben L. Weston, 25. 
of Mr William Cotting, 70. 


11 months. 
In Beverly, 2:1 inst, Mr Ebenezer Wallis, 72. 
In Danvers, Mr Elias Endicott, 81. 
In North Danvers, Mr Elias Berry, 24. 
In Gloucester, Mr Dudley P. Saunders, 20. 
liam Silsbee, 34 
Hervey, 42 


81, widow of the late Joseph Stickney. 


Westford, Mass. 


ending Saturday noon, December 2. 


Males 40. 


Island Hospital. 


7; whooping cough 1; dysentery 3; small 


1; oldage 1; inflammation of lungs 1. 


In this city, 29th ult, Miss Susannah L., daughter of 


ach inst, Mra Catherine, wife of Daniel Hollis, 59. 

2: inst, of croup, Emma Caroline, youngest daughter 
of Charles P. and Sarah F. Chamberlin, 4 years. 

3:1 inst, of scarlet fever, William Henry, only child 
of John Jr. and Eliza A. Coolidge, 3 years 4 months. 

In East Cambridge, 34 inst, of inflammation of the 


In West Cambridge, 29th ult, Mrs Sarah Eddy, wife 


4t Newton Corner, 29th ult, Charles Whitmore, 
youngest child of Elbridge and Sarah Goddard, 1 year 


In Salem, 29th alt, Mrs Charlotte, wife of Rev Wil- 
In Newbury, Mrs Martha Ann, wife of James M. 
At Salisbury Point, 1st inst, Mrs Hannah Stickney, 
In Clarkesville, Mo., Mary Abba, 9 yrs, only daugli- 
ter of Elbridge G., and Abigail Fletcher, formerly of 
NumBer or Deatus tx Boston, for the week 
males 31. Stillborn 5. None of the above died at Deer 


Canses—Consunption 12; typhus fever 6; scarlet 
do 8; lung do 1; dropsy 2; do on brain 3; convul- 
sions 5; teething 1; Jisease of heart 3; do of bowels 
1; do of liver 1; do of stomach 1; infantile 7; croup 
pox 2; 
hemorrhage 1; marasmus 2; bronchitis 1; accidental 


New Yor Catriee Market, Dec. 4. At 
market 1200 Beef Cattle, (900 Southern, remainder 
Eastern and this State.) 63 Cows and Calves, and 3500 
Sheep and Lambs. Prices, &c.—Beef Caule—The 
market was dull; the extreme range of prices is from 
5a7ic per Ib; a lot of 49 head shipped to Bermuda, and 
200 lett over uasold; Cows and Calves—Sales from 
2332,60 to 49, according to qual; all sold; Sheep and 
Lambs—Sheep $1,25, 2,624 to 5,874; aad Lambs 
87ic, $1,75a2,50. 


SALE OF STOCKS, 
[AT AUCTION BY STEPHEN BROWN & sons.) 


[On Wednesday.} 


18 shares Western RR, 34a3j per ct adv; 
do Boston and Worcester RR, 10 per ct adv; 
do South Shore RR, (par 50), $394 per sh; 


5 do Mercantile Marine Ins Co, $87 per sh; 
4 do State Bank, (,ar 60,) $57] per sh; 
7 do Cambridge Bank, $88 per sh; 


$1000 Boston City stock, payable 1853, 994 per ct; 


[AT THE BROKERS’ BOARD.] 
| 5 shares Western RR, 1034; 

120 «do do s 15d 1034; 
b4m 105; 





s3d 104; 

do Market Bank, 743; 

do Fitehburg RR, 1134; 

do Boston and Providence RR, 934; 
Boston and Maine RR, 112); 

do Fall River RR, 87; 

do Old Colony RR, 87; 

Vermont Central RR, 564; 

do Boston and Worcester RR, 169]; 
do Reading RR, b 30 d 135; 

do Boston and Lowell RR, 5624; 
$1000 Boston City Sixes, 1853, 99; 


Fe- 


_ 
weataamvsaunw Ban 


— 











MINIATURE ALMANAC. 


(For the week commencing Dec 10.] 





§ 7 of § Son Sun 
2 Week 2 Rises. Sets. Rises 
{ Sunpay. 719) 73) f 5 10 } 9 
| Monpay. 720 | | 428 6li | 9 
| Tugspay. 7 21 428 | | 718 9 
Wepnespay.| 7 21 | 4 28 | 8 24 | 9 
Tuvurspay. | 7 22 | | 428 | | 9 30 | | 9 
Fripay. 7 23 4 28 10 34 | 9 
{Saturpay. [TMJ L4WI LSI L Y 


$1009 Reading Railroad Bonds, 1850, 57. 





New Beprorp Ot Mankert, Dec. 4. (For 
the week.) Market very quiet during the past week. 


in Sperm a sale of 300 bls 105c, cash; Whale—Sales 
860 bls dark 33, 324a34c; 156 bls selected South Sea 
35c; and 450 bls N W Coast 354c; a lot of 200 bls 
crade Sea Elephant Oil was sold 38c per gal; Candles 
—Sale of 100 bxs Sperm 30c—cash. 


) 





eA ISs.S 


(Retail Prices inside Quincy Market.} 
PROVISIONS. 





Review of the Markets. 


— Length Holders, however, are very firm for all descriptions;— 
Days. 
| 


Butter, tump,th... 22@.. 26] Do. West’n, th... 9@.. 10 








Pearls 64c per Ib, cash. 


inces the 


per ton, cash. 


7c per ib, 6 mos. 


1, 6,75; No 2, 4,75; No 3, $3 per bl, cash. 


there is some di 





Pp ’ 


terms. 


Sic per Ib, cash. 


cask ,—cash. 


yellow Sheathing Metal is in good demand 1 


Nails are in good demand 44a4jc per lb, 6 mos; 


ibs, cash. 


«weet have been sold in lots to the trade 20c 





hheds Cuba sour 18e per gal, 6 mos. 


ASHES—The supply is small, but the demand is 
still limited; some parcels of Pots are selling 6jc, and 


COAL—There have been no imports from the Prov- 
t week; some sales are making of Sydney 
6,50, and Pictou 6,124a6,25 per chaldron, cash; An- 
thracite continues to arrive freely, and it is retailing $6 


COFFEE—The stock in the market is not very 
large, and prices are firm; the sales comprise 400 bags | Do. % pk. ses --@.. 2 
St. Domingo, to the trade, 54a53c; 100 do Porto Ca- ‘ 
bello 6jc; 250 do Java) 8ja9jc; 300 do Samatra 6ja 


FISH—The market is well supplied with Codfish, 
and prices remain about the same as last week; sales 
3000 qtls Bank $2, loose; 1000 qtis for export, $2.50, 
packed; 1000 qtls Straits, 1,60, loose; Hake are firm 
1,25 per qtl, cash; Mackerel remain much the same as 
last week, the market being quite as firm; sales of No 


HAY—The market is tolerably well supplied, but as 

d for shi t, prices are a little 
better; sales of Easterr pressed 10,50a11 per ton, cash. 
HIDES—There has not been much activity in the 
market since our last; 1000 Buenes Ayres sold 93c; 
and 1500 10c per Ib, 6 mos; there have beea consider- 
able sales of Madras Goat Skins, to arrive, on private 


HOPS—There has been rather more inquiry, but 
without any improvement in prices; sales of 50 bales 


LIME—There is a good supply ia the market, and 
considerable sales are making of Thomaston §3a65c per 


METALS—Small sales of Sheathing Copper 21c; 

i ow tb, 
6 wos; in Tron there have been sales of 230 tons Scotch 
Pig on landing at about 21,50, and small lots from 
store $24 per ton, 6 mos; 200 Russia Old Sable oy 
private terms; Russia Sheet is held 12}al3c per tb; 
> Lead {Wholesale Prices.) 
is rather firmer; there have been arrivals of 700048000 
pigs, but most of it had been previously sold; about 
4000 pigs, to arrive, have been sold 4,25a4,314 per 100 


MOLASSES—The transactions since our last have 
been only to a limited extent; about 200 bhds Cuba 
gal, 6 
mos; in distilling qualities there have been sales of 250) ~ joo 


Do. tub, # tb.. 15@.. 22| Lard, best, % th. 81@.. 9 
Cheese,new .. Do. West’n, keg 

milk, ® th..... 7@.. 8 PF Brecoese eres B®. 9 

Do. fourmenl.. 4@.. 6| Veal, # th....... 5@.. 10 
Eggs, W dozen... 23@.. 24 / Calves, whole.. .. 4@.. 8 
Beef, fresh, ib.... 6@.. 14| Lamb, ¥ Ib...... 4@.. 7 
Do. salied, ¥ tbh.. 8@.. 10| Mutton, % fh.. .. 8@.. 12 


Do. smoked..... ..@.. 12| Sheep, whole,th.. 5@.. 

Hogs, whole..... 6@.. 6; | Chickens, #ib... 10@.. 14 

Pork,ftresh, #ib.. 8@.. 9| Turkeys, lb... .. 10@. 14 

Do. sulted, # th... 8@.. 10) Pigeons, Y doz. 1 00@ 1 25 

Hams, Bos'n, th.. ..@-. 10| Geese, Mongl,.. 100@ 125 
VEGETABLES. 


Potatoes, ¥ p’k.. @.. .. | Onions, doz bun .. 37@.. 50 
erccccce oo 








5 | Beets, bushel... .. ..@. 
Cabages,n'’w,at.. 50@.. 75 | Beans, ¥ bush. 150@ 2 00 
Mar. Squashes, It 2@.. 3) Parsley, @ box... ..@.. .. 


Turnips, bushel... 62@.. 75 
Radishes,dozen Cucumbers,each.. .. 
bunches,....... .. a.... | Spinach, bushel .. .. 
Peas, g’n, bush... .. 3 000] A»paragus,bunch .. . 
St'ng Beans,pk.. ..a.. .. | Corn, # doz... .. wa. 
r FRUIT. 
Strawberries,bx.. ..a.. .. | Cherries, quart... .. 48 
| Cranberries, ba 2 00@ 2 25 
Quinces, bush.. 254.2 50) Apples,dried, th.. 5@. 
Chestnuts, dash 3 50@ 40° | Oranges, ® box .. ..@.. .. 
Shellbsrks,bush 125@ 150| Lemons, ¥ box 2 00@ 250 
Grapes, Ham.tb.. 50@.. 75 | Figs, ¥ th..... «+ 9@.. 12 
[Wholesais Prices Inside Quincy Market.} 
BEEF, PORK, LARD, &c. 


Lettuce, # doz.. ..@.. .. 





Pears, # peck. .. 75@ 100 
es 





Mese Beef,Wbvl, Ohio Mess..... 13 50414 00 
cash price....12 00@12 50} Do. Prime..... 9 50@10 00 

Navy Mess, bbi... .. @.. .. | Boston Lard, in 

Me. 1 dO. ccessece colBae oc | bbis, Wth...... 8@.. By 

Pork, Bos’n, ex. Ohio do.,do.,do.. 8@.. ® 
cl. # bbl....... ..418 00! Hams,Bos’n. jb... 9@.. 10 

Bost’n Clear... 16 50@17 00 | Do., Ohio, # th. . @ 


Ohio, ex. clear... ..@15 0 
Do. Clear........ +. @i\4 00 
BUTTER, CIIEESE AND EGGs. 
Lump, 100 ths.... 22@.. 25 ( Cheese, best,ton .. 
Tub, best, @ ton.. 15@.. 20] Do,common,ton.. 5@.. -- 
Bhipping, ton... 7@.. 10| Eggs, ¥ 100 dos... 22@.. 23 
FRUIT AND VEGETABLES. 
Apples, # bbl.. 150@ 200 | Onions, ¥ bbl... 1 
Potatoes # bbl. 1 62@ 200 | Pickles, # bbl. 6 
Beets, # bbl..... -. @ 1 25| Peppers, # bbl. 5 
Carrots, & bbl..100@ 125) Mangoes, ¥ bbl. & 


~+@.. 9 
Tongues, ¥ bb! 20 00@25 00 


TMD.» 





50@.. 
50d 7 00 
0 9 00 
00@ 10 00 


HIDES. 

.. 93@.. 10| African, ¥ fb... 
arene... ne +e | Salentte Cow. 
Rio Grande, it.. 29@.- 10 salted, each.. 
W. Indian, # tih-. 7@.. 8) Do., 

HAY. 
Country, per | Eastern pressed 


&@.. 10 


-+ 90@ 1 20 
++ T5@D.. BO 





Pes ccccccce 2000.. 75] F tOm..c..0. "10 50@11 00 


Biraw, 100 fs. . 55@ee 60 





a 





HOPS. 
Ist sort, 1948,1) . S@.. 9 | 1848,let sort..+ ++ +e 8 
LEATHER. sae 
Phil., b _. 21@.. 24] N.Y. red, light. .. 17@.. 
Do. coup’. : 18@.. 21} Do. do., heavy. -- ue.. & 
Balt., city tan gua... 24| East’n slaugh’r. -- ae. 4 


Do., dry hide..... 23@.. 24| Do. dry hide... -- --@-» ++ 
LIME. 
L’Etang, 8t.Geo 
© ee | co. white Ip. ++ oe. oe 
70 | Do. ist quality. -- --@-- ++ 
WOOL. 








Y 3@.. 25 
‘ce, fh... 35@.. 41] Com. tot vtood ., 230-. 
wes be pe $54.. 41 | Lambs, super .. .. 28@.. 
Do. ambs... _@.. -.| Do. Ist quality. .. 24@.. 25 
Am. full blood 1@... 83 | Do. 2d do...... .. 16@.. 20 
Ain.4 blood. ..... 26@.. 27 | Do. 3d do.se-e- + 1z@.. 14 
SEEDS. 
Retail Prices. 7 
Mustard, brown, “ white’ ... ceo-M.- 
bush... 300@3 50 | Lucerne, oOF.-+ @..3 
“ white,“ .. @350 French * - ° ++@.- 
Hemp, bush .. .. @225 } Timothy.or H's... xe 
pay oe oe 3 50 | Grass ¥ a. 350@ 375 
Flax, Foreign.. Red Top, bush ... 
len 2 00@2 50 | North’n ... :,@ 150 
“American® .. ..@200 ) “% “Sonth'n. .. or as 
Nor’n, .. Orch’a Grass... -- : 
el ies ** 10@..12 | Beed Wheat. bu 200@ 2 50 
‘sare . @p...9 ‘Weer tee oo emt 4 





NEW ADVERTISEMENTS. — 
Cows and Milk Ronte for Sale. 


EN excellent Cows and a profitable Milk Route on 
which is taken from fifteen to twenty gallons milk” 
day, with Cans, Horse and Carriage, will be sold at alow 
price. The Cows are of the best quality having been se- 
lected from a large number which the owner has had, es- 
pecially for his own use They give at the present ime 
from eight to fuurteen quarts a day, each. 
Thecustomers are all near together and pay promptly 
every month,or quarterly at 5 cents per quart, The ewner 
is about to change his business and wishes to sell immed i- 
ately. The name of the owner may be had on application 
at this Oflice. 3u* decd 


ny ‘ 
Farm for Sale. 

A Farm containing about 47 Acres situ- 
ated in Bedford on the road from Bedford 
to Concord. There are 12 Acres of young 
thrifty Wood; the remainder is divided 
into Mowing, Pasturing and Tillage and 

— s m fenced with a good stone wall, There ts 
a good two story House and Barn, with Cellar under the 
same. Carriage-House and Shed, &c. Itis very pleasant- 
ly situated, is the best of land, and is well supplied with 
Fruit. ey i 

For further particulers inquire of MA THER HAY- 
WARD, Elm Street, Cambridgeport, N. 0. BEAD. one 

ni j » subscriber, Prescott street, Lowell, 
—— or ? the subse Sere AnD. 








tHE BOSTON ALMANAC FOR 1849, 
BY S. N. DICKLUNSON, 

AY ILL be published in a few days. It will be print- 
\ ed upon new type, and contain more pages than 
any previous number. Beautifully bound in cloth, aad 
gilt. 

IT WILL CONTAIN 

A new and accurate Map of the vicinity of Boston, em- 
bracing a distance of 15 or 20 miles round the city.— 
Long Pond, and the whole liae of the Aqueduct are 
delineated upon it. The outside towns on the Map, 
are Hull, Cohasset, Hingham, Weymouth, Braintree, 
Canton, Dedham, Medford, Sherburne, Framingham, 
Sudbury, Concord, Acton, Carlisle, Billerica, Wil- 
mington, Danvers, Beverly and Marblehead, All the 
islands in the harbor are vet down. The Watering 
Places—Phillips Beach, Nahant Bay and Beach, Na- 
hant, Chelsea Beach, ete. 

An improved set of CALEND AR PAGES, calcula- 
ted by Prof. Prerce, of Cc unbridge The calendar 
pages are accompanied by a short description of the Ap- 
pearance of the Heavens on the Lith of each month.— 
Opposite to each calendar page there ts a blank page 
for memoranduins, containing a blank line and date for 
every day in the month. These MEMORANDA 
PAGES are of great convenience to an individual, or 
for the use of a family, in making memorandums from 
day to day. 

The BUSINESS DIRECTORY of the city of Bos- 
ton, corrected and enlarged. This Directory exhibits 
all trades, business and professions unter their appro- 
priate heads: that ix, under the head Apothecaries, will 
be found the names ot all persons engaged in that busi- 
ness; under the head Bakers, the names and places of 
all engaged in that business, and so 0a to the end of the 
alphabet. This document is one of great usefulness to 
the citizen, and of still greater importance to persons in 
the country, as here they have laid before them the key 
to the whole business population of the metropolis. It 
occupies about 80 closely printed pages of the Almanac. 

An interesting historical account of the PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS of Boston. This article has been prepared 
with great care and much research, by Isaac F. Saer- 
ARD. Esq., Principal of the Otis School. [tembraces 
the subject from that period of time when Public Schools 
were first thought of by our forefathers, and traves it 
up, in its growth, from that tir i 
deeply interesting, and occupies 36 pages of the Alma- 
nac. An ENGRAVED VIEW of each of the Public 
Schools is given, and two views of Model Primary 
Schools, which have been erected within the last year 
or two. 

Some account of A WINTER PASSED IN 
FLORIDA, by an invalid, in hopes of being restored 
to health. His experience given, which may be of 
great convenience to those intending to visit that region 
for a similar purpose. Accompanying this artcle, the 
writer has prepared a set of WEATHER TABLES, 
showing the temperature in JACKSONVILLE, Fla. and 
Boston, for one year. To the curious in such mat- 
ters, it is thought these tables will be very interesting. 

A Table of the 772 Streets, Places and Alleys in the 
city of Boston, giving the beginning and terminus of 
each street, and the location of the places and alleys.— 

With this table the stranger can find any street in the 





city. 

A list of 227 EXPRESSES that leave Boston daily, 
semi-weekly and weekly. 

A list of the RAILROADS diverging from Boston, 
and a list of the Branch Roads running trom the Bos- 
ton Roads. 

These are the principal features of the Boston Alma- 
nac for 1849. Buz itembraces a great variety of other 
matters, useful and entertaining to the reader. 

This Almanac contains TWO HUNDRED and 
TWENTY closely printed pages. The quantity of 
matter is greater than that found in an ordinary Svo of 
500 pages. The octavo volumes would sell for two or 
three dollars. For the Almanac, the price is only 
TWENTY-FIVE CENTS, per single copy. By 
wholesale, a very liberal discount is made. 

Orders sent to Messrs B. B. MUSSEY & CO., 29 
Cornhill, and to Mr. THOMAS GROOM, 82 State 
street, Publishers, will meet with immediate attention. 

dec9 

>) % 
Farm for Sale. 
Situated in the South West part of Wal- 
le, containing about 100 Acres of land,well 
divided into tillage and pasture land,with 40 
acres of extra wood land. Said Farm is about 
2 miles from Walpole Centre,a few rods from 
the Walpole and Wrentham Turnpike, and 
about 1 mile trom the Norfolk Co. Railroad. The dwelling 
house is in excellent repair and convenient for two families. 
The barn is 33 by 38 and nearly new, and the out buildings 
are all convenient and in good repair. 

The above Farm is in « high state of cultivation, and is 
all enclosed with good stone wall, and one of the best 
Farms in the vicinity. 

For further particulars enquire of Daniel Allen, Jr., or 
the subscriber on the premises. JAMES ©, WOODS. 








Walpole, Nov. 29, leds. 3w* 
GREAT REDUCTION OF PRICES 


—AT THE— 


LADIES’ EXCHANGE. 
Geo. W. Warren & Co. 


ESPECUFULLY announce, that on account of 
the Hard Times, the Value of Money, and the 
Late Arrival of a large amount of Goods bv the Steam- 
er United States, which should have been received and 
sold in September, they closed their Store, Nov. 16th, 
and made a 


LIBERAL REDUCTION 
FROM THEIR 
FORMER PRICES! 


A Discount that should draw Customers from ALL 
PARTS OF NEW ENGLAND to their 


GREAT SALE 
—or— 


$220,000 WORTH OF 


Foreign and Domestic 
DRY GOODS!! 
In this stock will be found a complete assortment o f 
every article in the line, from ‘factory’ COTTONS, 
CHEAP PRINTS, to the most deswrable styles of 
Shawls, Silk Goods, Cloaks, 
MERINOS, 
AND OTHER CLOAK MATERIALS, 
Dress Goods, Mourning Goods, 
. . 
Housekeeping Articles, 
LINEN GOODS, &C., &U., 
and too large a variety of cash to give in detail, A 
personal examination of prices will convince all that we 
have in mind the pledge we gave on opening thas establish- 
ment, that **the prices affired to our Goods shall ALWAYS 
BE AS LOW as they can be bought under any circumstan- 
ces, and no vanation from the prices asked.”” 
GEORGE W. WARREN & CO., 
192 Washington St. 
nov25 A , 
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THE POET'S CORNER. 


LIBERTY. 





RY MARTIN F. TUPPER. 
_— 
Lilerty!—Who shall be free?— 
The winds of the air, and the waves of the sea, 
Aad the beast in his lair, and the bird on its tree, 
And the savage who battles with boars and with bears 
For the root that he grubs, or the flesh that he tears,— 


Liberty, these are for thee! 


Liberty ’—How can it be 
That reason and duty, and scrence, and skill, 
And order, and beauty, ore lawgivers still, 
And yet that responsible Man can be found 
Untrammell’d by rules, and by harness unbound ?— 


Liverty, No man is free. 


Liberty ’—salness to see 
Were the heart without love, of the mind without fear | 
Por ‘The Father above, and His Family here; 
And faith and 


What are they but chains, an invincible bend, 


affection, constrainng or fond, 


Liberty, mavacling Thee? 


Liberty, look not on me 
With a Sirea’s smile on thy beautiful face 
And a treacherous wife in thy warm embrace: 
No! let me feel fettered,—a martyr, a slave 
' 


To honor and duty from cradle to grave! 


Liberty, I'll none of Thee. 





Liberty !—yet shalt thoa be 
My great reward in a happier clime, 


From the hand of my Lord, whe hath bound me to Time 


Aw a bondsman here for a year and a day, | 


To reign as a King for ever and aye, 


livly, and haopy, and Free! 


ro THE HUTCHINSON FAMILY. 


Ve come, with your songs from my own native moun-) 
tains, 


Their deep dewy dingles, and life-giving air— 


The breath of their lowers, and the tall of their foun- 
tains, 
The voice of their woods in your spirits ye bear. 
Ye bring me the strains of the wild birds that hover 
Amid those green hills, in some leaf-hidden nest, 
O1 the breezes that rove ‘neath the pine mountains’ 
cover, 


The soft tones that sleep on the blue water's breast. 


From moss- tufted rock, and from sun-jeweled river, 
Tu tawny-browed chieftain, or pilgrim-girt fgir, 
They sung them of old, aad shall sing them forever: 

I know that your young hearts firet garnered them | 


there 


I know, tor I hear in the notes that ye mingle, 
A voice that comes to me at night from the sky; 
That lip learned its strain in the same leafy dingle, 


That breathed at my cradle love’s first lullaby. 


Ye come with your songs that, in melody gushing, 
Have thrilled with your names over mountain and 
mato | 
And they steal ta. the ear of the wanderer, hushing 
The soul into silence—O sing them again. 


| Butlalo Commerenal. H. E. A. 





~ | SClous superiority 


LADIES’ DEPARTMENT. 


The Haunted Chamber; | 


—orn— 
THEY CHOSE A MAY QUEEN IN THE 
SCHOOL OF PARSON COLE. 


now 


| ** and all 


marked Susan Standish, ‘and in his sublime 
meditations entirely abstracted from the world. 
I get so sick of his everlasting talk about the im- 
mortality of the soul, the nature of man, and the 
chief good, and all such antiquated stuff. I won- 
der when Edward Cole 1s coming ?”’ 

** And would you think it,” again spoke Miss 
Ww alters, “Ellen Saunders is delighted with 
him?” 

“With whom!” asked Agnes Thorpe, the 
belle of the school ; © not Mr. Cole, | hope, for 
J want to see him first.” : 

** Edward Cole, indeed,” exclaimed Miss Wal- 
ters; ** poor Ellen never aspires so high. She is 
a meek creature, and listens to the musty philos- 
ophy of Wilhamsas if bis words were the sweet- 
est music.” 

** Yes, and I have observed,” said Jane An- 
derson, “that she has begun to take unusual 
pains with her dress, and that the sentiments of 
Mr. Williams have already affected her mind. 
She will net do what be thinks is wrong, and 
what he praises is ber delight. But here comes 
the lovelorn Jassie herself. Kilen, they say you 
are in Jove.”’ 

The girl spoken to blushed crimson, and ex- 
claimed, * What! Jin love?” 

** Yes, you little saint,” said Miss Thorpe, 
with his holiness Mr, — what's his 
name t” 

** J dont know what you're talking about,” 
said Ellen quietly; ‘* you are all disposed to joke, 
I see, but I'll forgive you, fur you no doubt do 
not intend to wound my feelings.” 

** Not for the world, dear Ellen,’ said Miss 
Thorpe ; ** you are an angel in heart, and hard 
indeed would ve ours if we could wantonly hurt 
the feelings of our gentle sister. But tell me, 


| dearest, what is the name of this modern Plato 


we have here, | never can remember his name; 
this sage boy who is to be Erasmus the second!” 
** Do you inean Mr. Williams ?” asked Ellen 
meekly. 
** That's the man!” cried Agnes ; 
** * Pheobos, what a name 
To fill the sounding tramp of fame.’ ”” 
** | came to eall yon all to prayers,” said El- 
len Saunders, *tand they are waiting for us.”’ 
A tew days after the above conversation, the 
parsen put his school ina flatter, by informing 
his pupils that his nephew would be at their ap- 
proaching examination, and that he intended to 


| give him a party, 


**l inform you of this,” said Mr. Cole, ‘* that 


| you may write to your parents in time, and be 


prepared with dresses suited to the occasion. 
The party will be on the first night of May, and 
you may have a May Queen, if you choose ; 


| what say you?” 


* Agreed! 
once, 


agreed !’' cried all the girls at 
“And you shall select the Queen,” said 


| several of his pupils to the parson; we might 
| not be able to agree.”’ 


**I was thinking,’ rephed the parson, ‘that 
we had better have no Queen; it’s an invidious 
honor, and might cause heart-ournings.’’ 

The young ladies protested that it should 
not, each one declaring that she would be satis- 


| fied with the choice of the parson. 


**L cannot distingaish among my children,” 
said the good old man ; *tyou are all, in my 
eyes, equally fair.” 

“But then sume may be better than others,”’ 
replied Miss Anderson. 

**So they may ; but that’s for the world, not 


| me to determine,” answered the teacher. 


‘Suppose we let your pephew chovse,”’ said 


| Mrs. Cole. 


“Oh, that’s the very idea,’’ exclaimed Miss 
Agnes Thorpe, her eyes sparkling with cons- 
; ‘Mr. Cole is the very man 
tu choose—and as he is a siranger to us all, he 
will have no prejudices.” 

**My nephew would not hke the task,’ said 


| Mr, Cole; “the would not wish to say that one 


of you is more handsome than the rest.” 
“Yes, but fathet,” inierposed Miss Agnes, 
“you know that some are handsomer than others, 
and so do we—and I'm sure J for one will not 
be offended at any choice your nephew can 


| make.’ 


By Cc. H. WILEY, A. M. 


Parson CoLe was an eccentric sort of charac- 
ter, though a learned divine and an excellent 
man. He lived in the country, on his own 
farm, being a man of substance, and he and his 
amiable wite taught a private select school for 
young ladws. ‘lhe girls were boarded and lodg- 
ed by Mr. Cole athws own house, and in all 
respects treated as inembers of his own family ; 
aod as the situation was healthy, and in sight of 
the beautiful village of L , the school was 
considered a very desirable one by those who 
knew the teachers. ‘The number of scholars 
was limited to twenty, and as no girl under the 
ave of ten was admitted, and as those who did 
come were generally handsome and well off, the 
Parson's residence became a sput consecrated in 
the imaginations of all the young men in that 
region of country. ‘The Parson's daughters, as 
they were called, were a lively, romping, happy 
et, and as they walked out io the afte:moons to 
gather flowers, they knew they were observed 
by watehing eyes, but this did notin the least 
restrain their galety, or prevent them from in- 
dulging in that **trole glee’ of which schoo) 
misses are fond, while thelr merry voices rang 
sufily and sweetly over hill and dale. Now, as 
we said, the Parson was eccentric; he had a 
place tor every thing, ’s ue, batevery body 
else theught every thing in the wrong place. 
Phat he might enjoy bis bouks without the fear 
of intecruption, and indulge, at times, in solitary 
study and bely mediation, he had fiued up a 
chamber ta one end of bis house; a chamber 
admirably sutted to the purposes for which it 
was designed, being removed from the noisy 
part ef the labyrinthian edifice; and approaching 
through long, nartow, dark and crooked pas- 
sizes. la tins chamber, for purposes beat known 
to himself, the parson kept some rare Curlosities; 
but itis net our purpose to give a desciiption 
lst or catalogue of these natural and artificial 
wonders. Suffice ittu say they lentan air of 
quaiatness to the place, and induced the servants 
and others who had been there, readily to believe | 
that. as Mrs. Cole asserted,the chamber was) 
haunted. The good lady often, at table and in} 
presence of her boarders, urged her spouse to fit 
up « study somewhere else, but the old man de- | 
elared that he liked to spead his time where fa- | 
milar spirits of another world seemed fond of 
holding counsel, theugh he earnestly urged his | 
pupils to obey his injunctions, and hot to venture ) 
ma place where their superstitious fancies might | 
discover the most frighttul apparations, |i be- 
came a rule of school, in fact, that no girl was 
to visit, on any pretence, the haunted chamber, 
and thus, as patson Cole flauered himsel!, he) 
could there have every thing his own way, and) 
enjoy his studies uninterrupted. 

‘The parson had a nephew residing in adistant 
part of the cooniry, the only son and heir of an} 
eminent eitizen of great wealth, and a young) 
ran famous for his accomplishments aad manly | 
beauty. Of this youth, whose name was Ed-| 
ward Cole, every gitl in school had often heard, | 
and the announcement that he was shortly to 
visit his unele, created quite a stir and excite- 
ment. There were many hearts that beat quick- | 
er at the intelligence, and there were some even | 
that began already to feel a new and tender sen- | 
sation. There was, for several days, an unsual | 
attention paid to the adornment of their persons 
dy parson Cole’s daughters, and every arrival | 
caused a sudden and vivlent pulpitation. One 
day the girls got intelligence that a strange young 
man had arrived, andeas may be expected, they! 
came to dinner dressed with unusual care, and 
with hearts wildly beating ; but jadge of the 
disapp intment of each, as she entered and was 
presented toa plainly dressed young man, by 
the name of Heory Williams. He was a mod- 
est, simple-hearted lad, but learned withal, and 
won largely on the affections of Parson Cole, 
who strenuously urged himto study divinity, 
and declared that, young as he was, he intended | 
to have him appointed tator to hisnephew. ‘The 
youth bere these commendations meekly, and as 
he had come to see Parsea Cole to solicit the 








latier’s influence in getting him the situation of 
principal of the village academy, he agreed to 
wait uatil the parson could. see his nephew. In 
the mean time he amused himself with books, 
seeing the young ladies only at table, at which 
times he and the parson discoursed at length on 
literary. historical, and religious subjects. 

‘What a bore that youth is,” said Emma 
Walters one night while in company with seve- 
ral of her companieas. 

“ He seems to be a thousand years old,” re- 





*Nor 1,” said Miss Anderson. 

“Nor L, nor I,”’ put in ail the others. 

“Suppose Mr. Williams choose ?’’ said the 
parson, ‘The girls tittered, Mr. Williams blush- 
ed, and the parson continued : “Mr. Williams is 
a prudent young man, and one of excellent judg- 
ment, and I’m certain would make a good choice 


Will none of you speak ? What say you meek- 


eyed dove of Glen-Mary?” 

*Do you mean me U’’ asked Ellen Saunders, 
who was from Glen-Mary. 

**] do,’ answered the parson : “fas you have 
net yet spoken, 1 should like to have your 
views.” 

**Indeed,’’ said Ellen, “I'd be so glad to have 


a may-day frolic, that I'll be perfectly satisfied | 


with any sort of arrangements you all may 
agree upon,”’ 

“Would you not like for Mr. Williams to 
choose the Queen!’ asked Miss Standish, with 
a sly glance at the other girls 

“Tt the rest of you would,”’ replied Ellen. 

“But tell me dear,” said the parson, ** who 
would you prefer to choose the Queen!” 

“Tt declare—I have but one choice about it,”’ 
answered Ellen; “tl want others to be satisfied, 
and all to be happy; and then, and not unul 
then, I'll be satisfied and happy alse.”’ 

* Well spoken,” said Mrs, Cole; ‘those are 


| excellent sentiments, and | hope all sympathize 


in them.” 

“No doubt all do,” said the parson; “but I 
think T can easily settle the whole matter te the 
satisfaction of all. [dislike to see preferences 
made; you are all handsome enough, and agree- 
able enough: we are none of us good as we 
mightbe. So that beauty, goodness, or agreea- 
blenese, shall not be the test: the matter shall 
be determined partly by accident, and in a wav 
that will give general satisfaction. ‘To-morrow 
morning each one of you shall go separately in- 
to the garden, and bring me a presem; and the 


one whose present most becomes female royalty, 


shall be the Queen.” 

**But who is to determine this!’’ asked Miss 
Thorpe. 

“All of us,” replied the parson, “If we do 
not all agree, then the choice shall be determin- 
ed in some other way. You will find violets, 
tulips, roses, pinks, hyacinths, and other flowers 
in bloom.”’ 

‘*But suppose more than one of us bring the 
same thing,” suggested Ellen Saunders. 

**That you will hardly do; but to prevent it, 
you must each bring a compound present. You 
have all studied botany, and you all therefore 
attach the same language to the same flowers: 
but if you do net, you may each translate for 
yourselves.” 

On the morning appointed, Miss Agnes 
‘Thorpe, who was the first to enter the garden, 
was somewhat startled as she passed the gate 
by the question, **Who are you! who are you!” 


ultered in a hoarse, unnatural voice above her! 


head. She cast hereyes up and saw sitting 
among the tangled vines over the arbor a large 
green parrot, to whose interrogatory, often re- 
peated, she made no reply, and passed on, still 
flurried, to cull and arrange a boquet worthy of 
a queen. Muss Standish was the next to enter, 
and she too, like Miss Uhorpe, was alarmed by 
the strange porter at the gate, nor did she make 
any reply. Indeed every girl that passed was 
in her turn frightened by the strange voice above 
her—some, in their agitation, not even casting 
their eyes upward to see the mysterious qucs- 
tioner who vociferously demanded their names. 

The last to enter was Ellen Saunders, who, 
when questioned at the gate, instamly looked 
up, being more curious than fearful, saying as 
she did so, **l'm Ellen Saunders: who are you!” 

“I'm the parson—I’m the parson,” replied 
the bird, in great glee at finding a polite inter- 
locotor: “I’m the parson—I'm the parson, fear- 
ing God--fearing God; who are yout wi eae yout” 

The girl was astonished, and greatly amused 
at the discourse of the learned bird, and near- 
ly forgetting her errand, while filled with a 
sudden desire for a frolic, she immediately over- 
hauled his feathered reverence—and running in- 
to the house immoderately laughing, flung the 
solemn bird into the midst of the assembly, at 
the same time asking it who it was. ‘I’m the 
Parson—I'm the Parson,” instantly replied the 
Parrot, to the infinite amusement of the whole 
company —the real parson himself, though some- 
what confused joining in the laugh. 

**And what do you bring for the Queen!” ask- 
ed Parson Cole. 

“Crown of Love, Crown of Love,’’ replied 


his feathered holiness. “who are yout who are 
you!’ 

After they had all admired the bird fora 
while, Parson Cole suddenly turned to Eilen, 
saying, “But my dear, where's your present for 
the Queen?” 

“Indeed,” answered Elien, 1 had totally for- 
gotten it, | was so aniwsed by your reverend ri- 
val there. Where on earth did it come from— 
I never saw it before!”’ 

‘iid any of you?” asked the parson. Tell 
me truly, my beloved pupils, have any of you 
seen that bird before’ How comes it that it did 
not excite your curiosity and that none of you, 
except Ellen, stopped to question it!” 

Father,” said Miss Aynes ‘Thorpe—a proud, 
majestic beauty—**fathe:, will you forgive me, 
and sull call me daughter! Will you love me 
still?” continued she, the tears stirring in her 
eyes, and her frame heaving with evident e:mo- 
tion: “I have cisobeved your orders, bat God 
only knows how | have suffered for it, I have 
been miserable ever since; | can bear it no lon- 
ger, and | feel that it is a relief to me to confess 
my crime before this whole assembly. I was 
tempred—I could not restrain my curiosity, and 
in an evil hour | looked into the haunted cham- 
ber. As soon as | opened the doer, | saw the 
brid sitting on yout arm-chair, and his ques- 
tions so frightened me that | ran down stairs, 
and have never yet got over my alarm. When 
I saw it yesterday, | thought the bird knew me 
and knew my guilt, and} avoided it, Will you 
forgive me! | know | will never again disobey.” 

“And | know it too,” replied the parson, the 
teats streaming down his cneeks as he took Ag- 
nes in his arms: ‘daughter | will say to you as 
one more mighty and more holy said to one of 
your erring sex, thy sins are forgiven thee, go 
and sin no more.” 

‘There were now other and similar confessions 
to be made: the example of Agnes inspired her 
more timid companions with woral courage, and 
suon it appeared that every one except Ellen 
Saunders had taken a peep into the haunted 
chamber, 

“And how comes it you never transgressed,”’ 
asked the parson of Ellen ; **were you afraid of 
witches and goblins, or had” you no curiosity?” 

“I never thought the chamber was haunted,” 
answered Ellen: “1 supposed you did not wish 
me to intrude into it; and though my curiusity 
was great, 1 restrained it, hoping that before 
I left school you would let me see the curivsities 
of which | had heard so many strange reports.” 

**And so you shall; you shall all look now to 
your hearts’ content,’’ replied the parson, who 
.accordingly led his pupils into the havated 
ehamber. 

All of course were gratified,and all were hap- 
py ; but Ellen only with a tively relish turned 
over and examined with increasing delight the 
many curious relics, and specimens of art and 
nature, that gave a strange, mysterious air to 
the parson’s study. 

“‘And now,”* said the parson, after they had 
leftthe haunted chamber, “who shall we make 
Queen?” 

**Miss Agnes, of course,’ cned Ellen, who 
sympathized with the sorrow that still hung its 
sige in the bright eyes of Miss Thorpe. 

**What say youall!”’ asked the parson. 

“I say Ellen Saunders,’ replied each girl at 
the same time. 

“LE thought once she deserved it,"’ said the 
parson, ‘but I’ve changed my mind. The first 
to abase herself shall be exalted highest,’ con- 
; Unued he: **Miss Agnes shall hold the first 
| station on that day, Miss Jane the second, and | 
| so on in the order of your confessions , and you, 
| Ellen will briog up the rear, attended by Mr. 
| Williams. What say you, are you ail con- 
| tent? 
| ‘They certainly all were, aud none more so} 
‘than Etler Saunders, who very heartily joined 
| in the laugh at her own expense, although she 








could not but feel a touch of pity for Mr. Will-| 
)Jams, when she saw how much fun his name | 
| excited. 

“A good conscience is a sufficient honor,” | 
| Whispered the latrer to Ellen, while the girls, 

were now too busy to notice him. 

“I know it,’’ answered Ellen, “and therefore | 

I think it right that my rank should be lowest. 
Indeed I wish only that all the others could be} 
as happy as I am.” 

“They'll never be,’ retarned Williams: “in 
| your heart is a fountain such as their breasts do 
| Hot contain ; a fowntein that will bless you, asd | 
bless al] about you. Green, and bright, and fresh | 
is the bloom of loveliness which it will for ever | 
produce, and the thrice happy will he be who 
| wiil be allowed to garner for himself the imimor- | 

tal sweetness of thy nature!’ Ellen's face turn- 
}ed searlet, but she did not even torn her head | 
| towards the speaker, and hurried off to join her | 
companions. 
Need we describe the preparations made to | 
celebrate the first of May at the house of Parson | 
| Cole? Shall we picture the green, enameled | 
| meadew in which, beneath the shade of the aged | 
joaks, the May Queen was to be crowned? Can) 
we describe the floral decorations of the seats, 
and especially of the throne? Can we tell how | 
the birds were singing—how the skies smiled, | 
land all nature wore an air of soft repose? Shall 
| we tell of the great crowd of people that came 
to wilness the ceremony—o! the songs that rang 
| so sweetly in those old woods, and of the de- 
llightful sports that made the day ene of the 
| happiest that any body had ever seen ! 
“We'll leave all these things to the reader's 
| imagination; and we will leave him or her to 
| faney if they can the unutterable emotion of the 
beautiful and mayestic Queen, and she sat upon 
j her throne of flowers, expecting every moment 
| to have presented to her a subject, whose arri- 
jval had that moming been announced. At 
| Jength the parson came, leading up an extreme- 
i ly handsome and elegant young man, and ap- 
| proaching the royal seat said, after a deep rev- 
lerence, ‘I present to your majesty my vephew, 
| Edward Cole.’? ‘The Queen as queens ought 
| not todo on such occasions, trembled violently, 
and felt as if she would faint. Her senses 
| reeled, her eyes grew dim; and when she was 
| finally able to look calmly about her, the young 
man, the observed of all observers, came leading 
| up the blushing E‘len Saunders, saying, ** Per- 
| mit me to present to your majesty a timid young 
| ereature, who is this might to figure as a bride 
| at your majesty’s party.”’ : 

The queen again shook violently, but was 
‘ soon her royal self again, and was thus enabled 
to see that Mr. Edward Cole and Mr. Henry 
Williams were one and the same person. But 
she was every inch a queen; her pride came to 
the rescue, and ror the rest of the day she filled 
her station with unusual grace and dignity. 

It remains only to be said that young Cole had 
got the consent of her parents before he ever 
breathed love to Ellen: that he declared him- 
self to her on the day before the first of May, 
and after a world of trouble got her to consent 
to become his own the following night Her 
parents and friends were there approving ; and 
‘on the evening of the first of May, 18—, beneath 
| acanopy of flowers, and in the midst of a de- 
lightful assembly, the meek-eyed dove of Glen- 
| Mary declared before the werld that her resting- 
| place was and for ever would be in the breast of 
ward Cole. [Sartain’s Magazine. 











LONDON FASHIONS FOR NOVEMBEB. 


Walking Dress. A dress of dark chocolate- 
colored watered silk, made perfectly plain, and 
quite high to the throat; long full sleeves finished 
with an embroidered cuff of cambrie. Pardessus of 
dark green levantine, closing to the waist, the 
sides being cut up 80 as to form a shallow opening 
on each side, and encircled with a double narrow 
rache; a small square crape is trimmed to match, 
with half long loose sleeves, decorated with open 
facings, Similarly trimmed. Bonnet of dark violet 
velvet, the crown encircled with a broad gympe, 
finished on the right side with a twisted ostrich 
feather, the interior with half wreaths of pink chry- 
sontherums; bridges of terry velvet. 


Walking Dress. A dress of dark chocolate 
brown velvet, made high and perfectly plain; the 
sleeves to maich, Simply finished with fuil catfs of 
plain white masiin. Pardessus of a beautifal dark 
lavender cachmeire, trimmed all round, as well as 
up the fronts and round the collar, witha broad 
band of velvet a shade darker than the pardessus, 
which is closed up to the throat. Bonnet of white 
terry velvet, simply timmed with a need of white 
ribbon, and waving fullings of white tulle in the in- 
terior. 


Visiting Dress. A dress composed of a preit 





| Chamouni, directly on a level with the Mer de 








lavender poult de soie, the skirt trimmed wii 


flounces, the upper one ascending up to each side 
of the point of the corsage; high full body, confin- 
ed at the waist wih a band of the same colored 
ribbon, from which depends a bow and two long 
ends; long plain sleeves, sufficiently short to show 
the fall under-sleeves of white muslin. Pardessus 
of crimson velvet, lined with amber silk; this cloak 
is rounded in front, and has arm holes. Capote of 
straw colored satin, covered with rows of point 
lace, 80 asto entirely cover the capote, and decor- 
ated on the left side with three beautiful dowers, 
the leaves made of red velvet, with yellow petals, 
the brides of straw colored terry velvet. 


Pardessus and Cloaks. Several very beauti- 
ful gymps have lately appeared; made parily in vel- 
vet, and others in stamped patterns or dessins pique 
gulpure (open wor's;) whilst lace and fringe are 
also im great request, and add much to the rich ap- 
pearance of out-door dress. 


Head Dresses are becoming again in much re- 
quest. We may venture to cite, as one of the pret- 
test, the Nisida coiffare, which forms a coquettish 
parterre of flowers, attached upon the head with a 
lappet of lace; this net work is composed of pom- 
pous, Chinese violets, daisies, or the myesotis, 
which encircles the hair at the back part of the 
head, and is fastened upon each side under a light 
neeud or bow of blonde, the ends of which float 
gracefally at the sides. 


Bonnets eommence to be seen of a more sombre 
hue, and made of heavier materials, Some are 
trimmed with flowers and lace lappets, insiead of 
ribbons, and dropping on each side in the form of a 
veil, 80 as partly to cover the flounces. A great 
change is observable in the form of the present style 
of bonnets. the front of them being perfectly round, 
encircling the face, and sufficiently open upon each 
side, just at the ears, so as to allow of the whole 
countenance being visible. 

Fashionable colors for the present month are 
mostly of dark hues, such as claret, purple, nut- 
brown, autumaal shades of green, violet, poussiere, 
or dust color, relieved by lighter hues; and amber, 
maave, pink, blue and white, for evening costume. 

[ World of Fashion. 
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SKETCHES OF TRAVEL. 


LETTER FROM EUROPE. 
#Y REV. H. W. BELLOWS. 
Heioetsvure, August 17, 1848. 


At one place in the route, near a very narrow 
passage catled the **Mal pas,’’ we came upon an 
immense stone which had fallen only a few 
hours before from the mountain side, and now 
blocked up the way. It was large enough to 
have buried a mule and his ride: beneath it, and 
would have proved a very difficult grave-stone’ 
to move from its position, We managed two fol- 
low a flock of goats that insisted on being of 
our pafty—round the rock, and experienced a 
new respect for the perils of Alpine travelling. 
On crossing the frontiers of Savoy, we found the 
bridle-path defended by a custom-house against 
smugglers. By arule of the government, all 
mules that pass into Savory from Switzer- 
land, are obliged to leave a certain sum of 
money as a pledge for their return, and this is 
proportioned <o theit age, a point decided by an 
examination of the mule’s mouth. As we un- 
derstood nothing of all this until afterwards, the 
rushing oat of the official who seized our mules, 
one after the other, by the jaws, and seemed to 
be looking down their throats, had a sufficiently | 
comical and extraordinary appearance. A few 
miles further on, we caught our first view of 
Mount Blanc. The weather was very clear and 





—— 


of our balance and to the slipperiness of our 
footing. Without the aid ofa stout and iron- 
shod Alpen stock, we should have felt the pas- 
sage to the shore somewhat problematical, ‘The 
deep blue celor of the ice in the clefts seems 
how to be thought only the natural hue of pure 
water,—as blue is the natural color of the at- 
mosphere. The magnificient aiguilles of the 
range of Mt. Blanc are nowhere more effectually 
seen than from the Mer de Grace, about which 
they bristle like daggers springing from the hilts 
of emerald and pearl. 
. * eo eo a 

The valley of Chamouni is an exquisite spot, 
a narrow strip of fertile land, chequered with 2 
various and careful culture, feneed about with 
mountain precipices, through which here and 
there the white glaciers force themselves into the 
very bosom of green fertility. The contrasts of 
high and low, of savage barrenness, and sweet, 
mild fraitfulness, of summer and winter, of shel- 
tered vale and exposed wountain top, give Cha- 
mouni a charm which grew upon us with every 
hour, The evening before we lefi, we visited at 
twilight the cascade of the Pelerin, a peculiar 
waterfall, where the stream, pent in by a groove 
it has worn in the precipice, descends in a body 
and rebounds in a beautiful curve from the face 
of a rock which lies happily in just the position 
to produce this beautiful effect. As we left this 
wild spot, the moon was just rising upon Mt. 
Blanc; and while the sun illuminated its tall 
summit with his parting beams, the moon just 
gilded the valley he had forsaken, and shone up- 
on the sharp pinnacles of the beautiful Glacier 
du Bessons, over part of which our steep mule- 
path lay. The bells of the herds ot cows and 
goats going to their folds, the noise of water- 
falls, the careful motion of our patient mules, as 
they trod daintily among the stones of our diffi- 
cult way, the mixture of the lighis of the sun and 
moon, the prospect of the fertile valleys below, 
and the presence of the great mouutain that 
hung over us, all combined to make the hour in- 
expressibly affecting to the imagination, and to 
fasten its scenes forever in the picture-gallery of 
memory. 

A copy of Professor Forbes’s work on the 
Glaciers, (we are sorry to forget the exact title 
of so instructive and pleasant a book,) which the 
author had left in Chamouni, in token of the at- 
tentions of the village curate, afforded us a most 
satisfactory account of the vatious theories which 
have been held in regard to the motion of these 
immense bodies. Two theories have hitherto 
divided observers : one supposing the Glacier to 
descend by simple gravitation, as one heavy 
body might slide over another,—the other sup- 
posing the motion to be occasioned by the alter- 
nate freezing and thawing of the water in the 
numerous crevices of the Glacier, occasioning an 
expansion in every direction, and of course | 
downward as well as otherwise. The objections | 
to both these theories are so manifest on the | 
spot that it is amazing they were satisfactory to | 
anybody. The Glacier, an immense body of ice, | 
lying often times at an angle of only five de-| 
grees, is frequently only a quarter as wide in one | 
part of itscourse as in another, and one might as | 
well expect a key to turn in a lock expressly | 
made the direct reverse of all its wards, as a sol- 
id Glacier to slip in a bed of such irregular width. 
lhe other theory is based upon a mistaken hy-| 
pethesis, it being now settled that the water in | 











| the crevices of the Glacier does not fieeze and | 


thaw in the manner supposed. Professor | 
Forbes’s theory is, that thé Glacier is not, ac- 
cording to both previous theories, a solid mass, | 





the summit entirely free from clouds, and our) 
first sight of the Menarch was under cirenmstan- | 
ces such as must have been satisfying to his) 
pride, if he has the infirmity of other sovereigns. | 
We found aftera short experience that his moun- | 
tain majesty has not the affability and accessi | 
blevess which modern rulers cultivate, rarely | 
deigning to leave his palace of clouds, and like | 
the pope, often extending only his foot to the | 
saluiation of his subjects. 

It is impossible to withhold the mortifying 
confession, that Mount Blane did not seem to 
usto be up to his reputation. It would have 
required at Jeast that one of the neighboring 
aiguilles—the Aiguille de Dru, for instance— 
should have stood upon his shoulders, to meet 
our conceptions of the sky-piercing monarch of 
Mountains! The shape of the Mountain is not 
favorable to the. effectiveness of his height; it 
does net ter@@age in a pinnacle; and when seen 
from below .:wWe of its lower summits dispute the 
crowh. These circumstances, nowever, acc ou 
ly so many oceasions of the more perfect tri- 
umph of Mount Blane, when viewed from a pro- 
per elevation. Like all other travellers. we | 
climbed the Flegere to see the Monarch. From 
a height of about 4000 feet above the valley of 


Glace, which was precisely opposite and in full 
view, we looked upon Mount Blanc at the head 
of his mighty platoon of mountain pikes. Noth- 
ing can surpass these peaks in elegance and effec- 
tiveness. ‘hey are seen perhaps more than any 
mountains in the world, the romantic idea of a 
mountain formed io childhood and haunting our 
imagination forever after—the mountains of the 
Frontispiece in the geographies, bald, sharp, 
rocky, and immeasurably high. ‘Towering far 
above these, stands Mount Blanc himself, gain- 
ing from this point of view a special grandeur, 
from his unlikeness to the Needles that follow 
rather than surround him. He compares with 
them, as the great Dome of St. Peters with the 
ambitious spires of Strasburg and Vienna, which 
obtain their elevation only by dwindling into 
nothing. So Mount Blanc lifis its vast head in- 
to the clouds, and seems to have a calm, broad, 
collected being in the dizziest heights. No 
crown ever sat more easily and securely than 
his. The peaks about seem standing on tp-toe, 
and pointing their fingers upwards to increase 
their height, while Mount Blane looks as if sit- 
ting at his ease and fully capable of standing a 
mile higher—if he chose to rise. The elevation 
of the wctual sammit above the Dome de Goute, 
which from below is often taken for it, is very 
manifest. The vast expanse of unbroken sgew 
which forms the top of the mountain is erandly 
contrasted with the naked peaks about it, and 
the forests of green that flourish beneath it. 
The ascent of Mount Bianc is no longer con- 
sidered a mortal struggle, and were it not for 
the great expense with which the government 
has seen fit to camber it, many people would at- 
tempt it every year. However foolish, sensible 
people may think the enterprise to be, of toiling 
up through forests rocks and glaciers, into re- 
gions of perpétaal snow, at the risk of frozen 
feet and ears, with only one chance out of ten 
of seeing the prospect from the clouded summit, 
and with no other reward except the satisfaction 
of having been upon the top of the highest moun- 
tain in Europe;_yet, and notwithstanding, we 
must confess A the challenge which sucha 
height throws into the face, would be a constant 
provocation not long to be borne, were we on 
the spot; and that the pleasure of standing on 
the top. ix the densest mist that ever yet wrapped 
its head, would to us be an adequate compensa- 
tion for any toil, short of actual peril, encounter- 
ed in the ascent; and we are inclined to think 
that a considerable portion of the wise, who 
sneer at the ambitious few who have owned that 
they went up Moent Blanc for the pleasure of 
saying they had been there, would gladly give 
their gold snuff-bexes to have it well over, and 
the glory theirs for the rest of their natural 
lives. There is an irresistible charm in scaling 
mountains, and we have climbed too many with 
poor prospects but great satisfaction, to believe 
that people go up chiefly for what they can see. 
For our own part, the pleasure of overcoming 
the difficulty, the pride of proving the excellence 
of wind and muscles, with the exhilaration of an 
enterprise in the open air, and the natural love of 
‘being on high places, are enoogh to make the 
ascent of mountains irresistibly attractive. The 
air upon mountain tops is singularly exhilarating, 
even though it be as we have ourselves observed, 
attended with a slight stricture upon the lungs. 
An excursion to the Mer de Glace is a regular 
part of the duty at Chamouni. After an ascent 
of about 4000 feet above the valley, by a very 
steep and fatiguing path, we reached a point 
where the Glacter lies 50 nearly level that it ap- 
pears like a lake ofdeeply agitated waves frozen 
at the height of their commotion. In attempting 
to walk upon the surface, we soon saw the peril 
which an unaceustomed foot would encounter 
there. Deep fissures yawned, with very slip- 
pery and inclined intervals between them. A 
high wind, with a pelting storm, which caught 


but an imperfect fluid, which flows like lava, | 
only much more slowly,Meing, in the case of the 
Mer de Glace, at the mfite of about two feet in 
twenty-four hours ; and certainfy this not im-| 
probable supposition on the face of it recom- 
mends itself most forcibly on the spot, and see:ns 
to account perfectly for the many perplexing 
phenomena of the Glaciers. We cannot too, 
stiongly recommend those who have been inter- 
ested in Professor Agassiz’s lectures on the 
Glaciers, to read Forbes’s work, which will, 
throw a vast amount of additional light on the 
subject. (Christian Inquirer. 





SLAVERY IN THE DISTRICT OF CO- 
LUMBIA. 

We find the following letter in the Christian 

Watchman and Reflector of last week. The 


writer quotes a portion of Mr. Ellsworth’s 
epeech and saya :— j 


Of all questions and which comes home to the 
i and b of all, is the slave trade in | 
this District. The Hon. Henry L. Ellsworth, | 
for many years Commissioner of Patents, and 
whose fame as a friend of agriculture and the 
useful arts, is in the homes of our whole coun- | 
try, ina speech delivered by him at Lafayette, 
Indiana, (his present home,) has statec some | 
facts which must have their weight with the 
country. Mr. Ellsworth, as I have before said, | 
was a citizen of Washington, for ten years, he 
had an opportunity of seeing the operation of 
slavery in our District, and here is what he says | 
on the subject to the farmers in Indiana :— 


| 


bn 





“A gentleman who once hailed from Virginia | 
has unexpectedly arisen from the stand, and 
afier admitting with much courtesy the sincerity 
of my remarks, would lessen their force by cal- 
ling me a theorist. I am compelled to reply—I 
am from the Yankee land. I have resided ten! 
long years ina slave territory—the District of | 
Columbia—the little spot the nation calls her | 
own. Would to God that I could say slavery | 
was not there. But there it is, to greet the ai-| 
rival of strangers attracted to the metropolis by | 
business or curiosity. Yes, there it is in awful 
reality. In full sight of great legislators—near 
the western gate of the capitol and almost reached 
by its flag, the *Pen’ is found, wailed in and) 
guarded, with manacles and handcuffs, the par- | 
aphernalia of a slave ship. There human beings | 
are daily incarcerated and brought out for sale, , 
first exposed and prvved, like cattle, sound in | 
wind and limb, and then ironed and driven to} 
acclimate or die in the rice swamps or on the | 
sugar plantations of the south. | 

Here, too, the dignitaries of the land (w ho | 
travel at 8 dollars for every 20 miles,) come to 
stock their farms. 

Here, tov, color is a crime; one speck of A fri- 
can blood consigns the unfortunate if fouod at 
large, to the prison,and if as does occur,his pass- 
port or manumission is lost, he is sold to slavery 
again! Those who have purchased their free- 
dom live in constant fear of abduction. J have 
been awakened at the dead hour of night by the 
supplication of a domestic, that I would save her 
sester, whom the men were carrying off. Know- 
ing she was free, | went with a friend in search 
of the captive; we found her in custody of two 
‘two negro hunters’ who showed an advertise- 
ment, $50 bounty; they claimed her as a runa- 
way; she protested by her tears and assertions | 
that she was nota slave. Force was threatened; | 
it would have been resisted at all hazards. A 
night of horror to this girl passed away. The 
light of day beamed upon the facts; she was free 
and proved it! How narrow her escape! If 
carried far away, her lips sealed in silence, when 
would her rescue arrive '—at the grave. 

Shall I tell you with what horror representa- 
tives at our court from foreign lands behold, at 
the seat of government, the exhibition of the 
ptineiples of this free republic, where all men 
are by nature born equal ! 

Even citizens of the District have not nerve to 
behold the execution of their wishes. Mothers 
are separated from their children, and the injunc- 
tion not to put asunder what God has joined to- 
gether, despised and rejected. Slaves are sent 
on pretence of business and when beyond the 
sound of shrieks and supplication, they are seized 
and borne away to the pen. 

Here it isthat farmers sell their own children, 
and themselves rivet the manacles of slavery for- 
ever! 

Had wealth been mine I could have consecra- 
ted it toa holy purpose. I could have saved 
some, who had learned to read the Bible and 
yield to its requirements, giving evidence by a 
christian walk, of the sincerity of profession ; 
such I could have saved, not frow servile Jabor, 
but from the possession of one whose motive 
was lust, whose cruelty worse than death! If 
nature or accomplishment adorns the female 
slave, it is only to make her the object of great- 
er desire. I have urged the claims of humani- 
ty, of pity, and mercy, all in vain."’ 

I well Nect the incident to which Col. 











us upon the Glacier, added to the unsteadiness 





Ellsworth refers in the furegoing extract, for I 





was the friend who accompanied him to the 
house where these ‘nigger hunters’ had rudely 
entered, and claimed the sister recently returned 
hag tee free West’ on « visit 10 her relatives 
ity ; nor shall | soon forge lings 
roused by the impudent tga hess “ 
these men. They interrogated us as men having 
the sovereignty of life and liberty in their hands 
~—‘the girl was black, the law said a black face 
was, by presumption, a slave, and they had a 
right to her, and could and would imprison het 
if they pleased ;’ and it was believed by them an 
act of distinguished courtesy to believe Col. Ells- 
worth and myself when we assured them that 
the girl before them, was well known to us both, 
and had been for years employed in our families 
as a seamstress, and was not the fugative slave 
they were in pursun of. And this is law in the 
District of Columbia, the free soil of our Con- 
federacy. Rocer Witirams, 








An Appear ror Justice. The undersigned, 
a Committee appointed at a meeting held in 
Faneuil Hall in the month of May last, tu take 
measures for the defence of Daniel Drayton now 
confined in prison, in the Distict of Columbia 
on the charge of stealing slaves, beg leave to 
make the following statement :— 

There was, and we suppose still is, in the 
District of Columbia, if not already sold off to 
the south, a numerous family of colored persons 
by the name of Bell. Moser Bell, the father of 
this family, obtained his freedom by a decision 
of the Supreme Court of the Unned States, on 
the ground that he hid been brought into the 
District contrary to law. Bell’s wife and child- 
ren claimed their freedom, also, under the will 
of her former Owner. A suit was bought to 
entorce this claim, which failed, as we ate in- 
formed, on account of some informality or defect 
in the will. Expecting that his wife and child- 
ren would be speedily sold off to the south, Bell 
went to Philadelphia to solicit funds for their re- 
demption. A large sum would be required fur 
that purpose. These persons seemed equitably 
entitled to freedom, and the idea was started of 
sending a vessel to Washington to bring them 
away. Without any privacy on the part of Bell, 
the case of his family was mentioned to Captain 
Drayton, and believing the Bells to be free in 
equity, if notin law, Drayton volunteered, on 
the payment of the necessary expenses, to pro- 
cure a vessel and to go with it to Washington, 
to bring the Bells away. 

luformation of what was intended was com- 
municated to a person at Washington, in order 
to give notice to the parties interested, and being 
aware of the case of the Edmonson girls,—those 
girls lately brought to the public notice, and re- 
deemed from slavery and threatened prostitution, 
by the liberation of some persons io New York, 
—he thought that it would be a good opportuni- 
ty for them to escape also. He communicated 
the opportunity te them and to several others ; 


they communicated it to their friends ; and when | 


Captain Drayton came to sail, instead of having 
seven passengers as he had expected, he had ten 
times that number. 

Drayton was pursued, overtaken and brought 
back to Washington. He had been guilty, if of 
any offence, of the simple offence of transporting 
the slaves out of the District; but not content 
with finding seventy-fuur indictments against him 
on that ground, the grand jury of the District, 
under the advice of the District Attorney, found 
forty-one additional indictments for ‘stealing 
slaves from as many different owners. 

The trials of two of these indictments con- 
sumed upwards of a fortnight; and another 
fortnight was taken up with the trial of other 
cases connected with the matter, Contrary to 
an express decision lately made in Alabama, and 
other cases leaning the same way in other couits 
of the slaveholding states, and without the shad- 
ow of any authority to support him, the presid- 
ing judge of the Criminal Court, Thomas H. 
Crawford, late of Peunsylvania, instructed the 
jury—That to constitute stealing, there need not 
be any design to convert the article taken to the 
taker’s use; that any individual gain to any 


| body, was enough ; that to helpsiaves to escape 


from their masters was stealing, if the person so 
helping, enticed or induced the slaves to go; 
and tvat in the present case, the freedom to be 
obtained by the slaves was a sufficient technical 
causa lucri ! 
dinary ruling, by which the best settled princi- 
ples of the law of larceny were disregarded and 
set aside, there was no case made out against the 
that Jrayton had enticed or seduced the slaves, 
or any slave, to run away In fact he had never 
seen one of the company till he found them on 
board his vessel. Yet two juties, under the 
pressure of the outside mob, and the mobocratic 
exhortations of the prosecuting officer, afier be- 


ing out each time some twenty-four hours, | 


brought in verdicts of guilty, on which the 
judge sentenced Drayton to twenty years impris- 
onment, Sayers, the master of the vessel, 
charged also with stealing, was tried on two in- 
dictments, on the very same evidence, and ac- 


quitted, when the other thirty-nine indictments 


against him were abandoned, 


Drayton's case is still open to review by the 
The honor of the nation de- 


superior courts. 
mands that such perversion of all law should be 
set aside. ‘The funds hitherto contributed for 
the purposes of this case and others connected 
with it, amounting to $994 75 in all, have been 
exhausted. As much more is needed to carry 
the matter to a successful conclusion ; and for 


But even under this most extraor- | 


ee 
young ones in the edge of the bush 

feet off, and I hah ee thought I een _ 
one stealing along deep in the woods. 

_ “sprung out, snatched up the kitten 
it in the buggy, jamped on and started 

I laid hands on it, it mewed, and, confound » 
it kept a mewing, and as | grasped the het 
heard a sharp growl, and a thrashing thre 
the brush, and I knew the old one was a — 
ing ; and the next instant she streamed ps ‘4 
log and lit in the road, all on an end, with b : 
eyes flaming, her hair bristling and her to... 
grinning, and she turned as on a pivot, and oe 
an unearthly squall, as she saw me racing Seer 
and bounded after, with such yells and fury, ,,; 
gained on me so fast, that for very fear I the, 
the kitten out, and lasted the flying horse , 


Whe 


while, as though recovery of her Young Woh 
not suffice without revenge, and when I say }.. 
at my very back, stranger, I did tremble—,,, ; 
searcely breathed unul her crying Imp reealies 
her. Here, at the top of this pitch, 1 look 
back, and saw her standing, mer 
he: mouth, looking after me, 
halfia mind to drop the kitten and give ¢ 
again. I gave the horse a cut, and did not fel 
quite safe until | got some miles away. | thy 
up my mind from that tine forward to Jet see 
ones alone.’ [Buffalo Commercial, i 


with her Young \y 
as though 


se 


The following is a letter from an old Revo! 
tionary soldier, who is the only survivor of ys, 
band who threw the tea overboard at Bosto: 
His name is David Kennison, and he lives 
Chicage, Ilinois:— If [live until the 17) day 
of Novenber, 1848, I shall be one hundred and 
twelve years old. [ was born in Kingston \ 
H., and my father moved to Lebanon, M hes 
when I was an infant. 1 was a citizen of thy, 
place when, at the age of about thirty-three " 
assisted in throwing the tea overboard in Bost , 
harbor. I was atthe battle of Bunker Hill. «4 
stood near General Warren whea he fell i 
also helped to roll the barrels filled with eanj 
and stone down the hill as the British came up, 
I was at the battles of White Plains, Wes 
Point, and Long Istana. 1 helped to stretch ihe 
chain across the Hudson river to stop British 
vessels from coming up. 1 also was in the be. 
les of Fort Montgomery, Staten Island, Del. 
‘vare, Hudson, and Philadelphia. I witnessed 
the surrender of Lord Cornwallis, and was nex 
West Point when Arnold betrayed bis counir 
and Andre was hung. | have been under Wash. 
ington, (for whom I frequently carried the tnai's 
and dispatehes,) Prescott, Putnam, Montgomery 
and Lafayette I now draw a pension of cigh; 
dollars a month, for servicesin the Revolutionary 
war. When the last war broke ont, I was |yy- 
ing at Portland, Maine, where 1 enlisted, ani 
marched to Sacketts Harbor, and was in the 
baule at that place, and also at other plaves: 
and now have the marks of a wound received in 
my hand during that war.” 











American Potiteness. <A article in Neal's 
Jazetle, contrasting the politeness of Americans 
| with the boorishness of Englishmen, especially 
| the travelling portion of them, closes with the 
| following anecdote, illustrative of the difference 





| 
| between the peuple of the nations in gooa breed. 
|ing :— j 
_ “A friend of ours happening to lose his way 
|in Manchester, accosted a well dressed person, 
apparently a merchant, and politely asked for 
|information, The Johu Bull stopped, stared 9: 
}our friend, and exclaiming, ‘confound you, 
| don’t you bother me,” hurried on. Would any 
| American, whatever his taste, have answered a 
stranger thus rudely! 

Another friend of ours was once ascending 
| Loch Lomond, in a steamboat, when a shower 
| of rain coming on, he noticed a lady near him, 
who had neither cloak or umbrella, and taki: g 
| off his Mackintosh, he offered it to her. Her 
| husband, who proved to be a Scoteh barrister, 
|immediately stepped forward to thank our 
| friend, saying, * you must be an American sir 

for I never knew an Englishman to do such an 
jact.’”? 


| _A Deuicate Hint. The Secretary of the 
Navy recenily received a letter, in a lady’s hand 
} writing, which enclosed the announcement, cut 
from a newspaper, of ihe marriage of a young 
officer in the Navy, and a reference to the twe: 
ty-fourth chapter of Deuteronomy, and tae fifi) 
| Verse, which is as follows. ; 
not gb Wat AS War Helier shall he be charge, 
| with any business; but he shall be free at home 
| one year, and shall cheer up his wife which he 
| hath taken.” 
| Very delicately done. 
Secretary can get over Scripture, 


{ 


| 





| you accomplish so much in so short a time.— 
|Have you any particular plan?’ ‘1 have 
| When ] have any particular thing to do, lg 
and do it.”’ 





A Goop Teast. 
The only army ever known where each voilv 
teer is a regular, and every private an order. 
May it soon become the ** army of occupation 
throughout the world. 





Ata public dinner at Goldsborough, N.C, 


ty chickens and two shoats, was served | 
aimong other matters. 





that sum the committee confidently appeal to | and twenty black birds” into the shade. 


their humane and law-respecting fellow-citizens. | 


The money must be had at once; and all per- 
sons disposed to contribute towards saving the 


law from being wickedly perverted, in a court of | 


the United States, in the city of Washington, 
fur the benefit of slavery, are requested to for- 
ward their contributions to Joshua P. Blanchard, 
Treasurer of the Committee, 13 Purchase 
street. 

Editors, favorable to the cause of humanity 
and justice, are requested to contribute by giving 
this an insertion in their columns. 

S. E. Sewatt, 7 
Rosgert Morais, Jr., 
Cuaarves List, 

Joun W. Browne, 
Ricu'‘p Hitpreta, 
Watrer Canning, > Committee. 
Euizur Waicut, 
H. |. Bownirtcu, 
Francis Jackson, 
J. P. Buancuarp, 
Jos. Sournwick, 








In these days of diffused knowledge, every 
body knows, or ought to know, that the wild cat 
reseinbles poor pussey about as much as the hog 
resembles the rhinoceros. It is in fact the lynx 
of North America—a strong, ferocious, hard- 
lived animal, just as tameable as the tiger, and 
not a whit more amiable. It inhabits deep for- 
esis, prefers thick wooden swamps, and prowls 
chiefly by night. When wounded by the hunter 
and not disabled, it flies at him with trenchant 
claws, and growling like a fury fights to the last. 
And yet it has good qualities. By-the-bye, 
what animal has not? It loves its offspring, 
never deserts them, and will defeud them tw the 
death. If you are fullof ‘* game spirit,’’ and 
think you could ‘* whip your weight in wild 
cats,” begin by capturing or assailing a kitten, 
and rely upon it, with the first squeak, if she be 
anywhere within a mile, you'll have the old one 
down upon you like a flash of lightoing, and 
with such squalls, and such a burst of fury, and 
of so terrible an aspect, that the chances are a 
thousand to a fraction of a unit, you'll run for 
your life. 

I was plodding once in a wagon, from Tole- 
do to Maumee, over an execrably level road, in 
the hot noonsun of amid June day. The driver 
was ahardy fellow, who looked as though he 
could outhug a bear, and loosen the tightest 
Maumee ague with a single shake, and yet he 
owned he had been frightenad by a wild cat, so 
that he ran for it, and then he told the story, 
which I give you partly in his words. 

“ J] was driving along this road in a buggy, 
with as fast a horse as ever scorned the whip, 
when some ten rods ahead of us, just by that 
big oak, a wild cat, leading three kittens, came 
out of the wood, and crossed the road, and 
went into those bushes on our left, and I thought 
what nice pets they’d made, and wished } had 
one. Wheni came upI noticed one of the 


Tue Oxp Tuirteen. 
the votes of ten of the old Thirteen States, ' 
wit: Massachusetis, Connecticut, Rhode Isian’ 
New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, De 
ware, Maryland, North Carolina, and Georgia 





Mr. John Ayrenteth led to the altar in Phil 
| delphia, Miss Rhoda Grayson, after a courts! 
| of thirty-four years. This shows what may! 
| done if we only stick to it. 





** Perseverance, Perseverance,”’ said a | 
friend of ours to her ‘ help,’ ‘is the only 
you can accomplish great things.” 

One day eight apple dumplins were sent dow 
stairs and they all disappeared, 

** Sally, where are those dumplins !”’ 

“ ] managed to get through them, ma’am." 


so many dumplins?”’ 
** Persevering, ma’am,"’ answered Sally. 


—— 





THE JESTER. 


They tell a story of a man out West who 
a hare-hp upon which he performed an ope" 
tion himself by inserting into the opening a pit 
of chicken flesh—it adhered and filled up ™ 
space admirably. This was all well enovt’ 
until in compliance with the prevailing fast 





side grew hair and the other feathers. 





Pons. 
field grazing, observed, **He did not wonder th® 
the grass dida’t get high, as it was all cow’ 
down.”’ 

Again—seeing a cellar nearly finished, het 
marked, ‘It was an excellent foundation {t 
story.” 





We heard an inadvertent transposition ‘ 
words a few dayssince,which was the subject” 
a good deal of merriment, having come from 0 
of our Boston lawyers. He was speaking © 
the ever memorable dark day, when he said 
hens came home to be milked, and the cows wet 
to roast. 





“ Hallo, Snooks—what’s the matter with yo 
to-day '” rhs 

** I've got the deposite feve 

** What's that?” 

“ Why, one empty pocket, and nothing in the 
othe:.”” 


” 





A manufactory of combs ought to be establist 
ed for the use of candidates at elecvion, Wi! 
which they may curry favor. 





Politicians are said in Canada to ‘ chissel,’ i# 
the United States to ‘ sizzle, in New Brunswie 
to mizzle.’ 





she scarcely paused for that, but bounded on, | 


It is doubtful if ths 


** How,” says Mr. Munsel to Mr. Yates, ‘do ~ 


The Temperance Army. © 


recently, a pie containing one hundred and twee + 


This throws the * fou » 


Gen. Taylor receive ~ 


“ Why how on earth did you contrive oe. 


3 
g 





he attempted to raise moustaches, when 0) 


A man seeing a number of cows i0' 


, the old 


’ threw x 
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| ADVANCES IN AGRIC 
a EDGE—! 
HAKRO 
New forms of harrows h 
few years. Those with a # 
for the porpose of conformin 
face, have been recomn 
fanciful farmers will give th 
the old square form. ‘The | 
troduced here from Englan¢ 
~ made mach more clumsily 
never yetseen an English pl 
cept as a gif. 

Harrows should not be 
form to the surface of the 
made atraight in order that | 
face as even as possible. | 
uneven in consequence of th 
made by trees that have be 
winds. It woald be folly to 
remain when a straight un 
soon render the whole surfa 

There is another ol jection 
they are heavier than (hose « 
the same time they are weal 
harrows, for old fields partic 
they can possibly be mad 
strength that is needed to he 
harrows all render the earth 
pact except an inch or two o 

Harrows are used to bre 
make the mould fine that it 
the seeds that are sown. Iti 
land light—tot the harrow. 
the harrow is ased; and the | 

, better the work is done; the 
* face are filled, and the ros 
when no harrow is used. B 
the intent of a good farmer t 
the surface soil when he ma! 

The teeth therefore of all 
fields may be much shorter 

) made; and mach saving is tl 
of the harrow and ia the cos 
teeth act as long levers, | 

_ against astone or astump th 
that hold them to be split, 
For old grounds the harrow 
usually seen are at least one 
should be. Let oar ploughs t 
want harrowe as light as the 
teat with proper strengti—ar 
‘are the stronger and lighter t 

- Farmers are much divided 
‘er triangular harrows or squi 
fields. Some farmers, perc 
of the simple crotch harrow, 
frame work and made the 

double U. Such a harrow p 

* simple crotch harrow with | 

. only, for it leaves no space « 

of the implement, But whe 
the two sides of acrotch hi 
chain is not very long, the | 
the foremost, are very ofien 
the draft as to do no service 
under the centre of the 

and unless the harrow, 

is made t lap over more th 

its former track, a space is s 

this implement; the seed is u 

is left rough. 
The square therefore is 
harrow. No other is worth 


‘ 
No others would be used if b 
the same day, by any shrews 
* The square harrow should 


‘beam and four cross beams | 
The other supports should b 
Jess in thickness, and runnii 
- For a pair of horses or oxen 
firmly driven into the cross 
‘These teeth may be less tha 
& single horse sixteen teeth 
gach beam. The beams or 
harrow should be white 04! 
@ach way. And the teeth n 
three fourths of an inch sqv 
Rot made too long. 

The equare harrow shou! 
into it, near one corner, tor 
May ran cornerwise. Car 
the draft comes in such a 
tooth ran in the track of an 


PLOUGHING I 
The ground here is now 
frost, and of course plough 
| @wner sees fit. Many farm 
_ “a 0ld fields late in the ful! or 
One reason, and some for a 
- Pogent objections to ploug 
‘Winter, is the hardness of | 
2 ct we have seen ploughs u 
Our own garden was once 
of Janwary—forty or fifty y 
Side hills are sometimes 
ws is ploughed in wint: 
+ little to be gained, general 
. that are already in tillage. 
‘Mirring in the following sp 
‘B!l winter untouched. Fic! 
re an exception. 
__ Bat we incline to think 
S different. Tough swar 
hore mellow by being turn 
is lways lies light enough du 
loughing, and as it needs | 
 Pefore planting, it may no! 
_ etriment. It is better tot 
=*°r Now there is more gree: 
“"nder the furrow. Apri! 
/*° tarn greensward for pla: 
ot so fast as when it is ¢ 
May. 
| Those, therefore, who w 
; arming, will do better to } 
> **@ now bary much surfa: 
“AWay in some form or ot! 
troppings of the cattle wi 
-han if suffered to lie ail w 
P°sed to the weather. 


a 























THE POETS CORNER. 





LIBERTY. 
BY MARTIN F. TUPPER. 
— 
Liberty t—Who shall be free ?1— 

The winds of the air, and the waves of the sea, 
Aad the beast in his lair, and the bird on its tree, 
And the savage who battles with boars and with bears 
For the root that he grubs, or the flesh that he tears,— 


Liberty, these are for thee! 


Liberty ?’—Llow can it be 
That reason and duty, avd science, and skill, 
And order, and beauty, are lawgivers still, 


And yet that responsible Man can be found 





Untrammell'd by rules, and by harness unbound?— 


Liberty, No man is free. 


" ' 
Liberty '—sadness to see 


Were the heart without love, of the wind without lear 
Por The Father at | 
And faith and 


What are they but chains, an invinesble bond, 


ove, and His Family here; 


affection, constrainng or fond, 


Liberty, mauacling Thee? 


Liberty, look not on me 
With a Sirea’s smile on thy heaatiful fuce 
And « treacherous wile in thy warm embrace: 
No! let me feel fettered,—a martyr, a slave 


oge n. 6 7 
l'o honor and duty from cradle to grave 


Liberty, I'll none of Thee. 


Lilberty'—vet shalt thea be 
My great reward in a happier cline, 
From the hand of my Lord, who hath bound me to Time 
Aw a bondsman here for a year and a day, 


‘To reiga ae a King for ever and aye, 


liviy, and haopy, and Free! 


ro THE HUTCHINSON FAMILY. 


Ye come, with your songs from my own native moun- | 


tains, 


Their deep dewy dingles, and life-giving air— 
The breath of their Dowers, and the loll of their foun- 
tains, 


The voice of their woods in your spirits ye bear. 


Ye bring me the strains of the wild birds that hover 
Amid those green bills, in some leaf-hidden nest, 
Ol the breezes that rove “neath the pine mountains’ 
cover, 


Phe soft tones that sleep on the blue water's breast. 


From moss-tufted rock, and from san-jeweled river, 
To tawny-beowed chieftain, or pilgrim-girl fgir, 
Phey sung them of old, and shall sing them forever: 

I know that your young hearts firet garnered them | 


there 


I kaow, tor I hear in the notes that ye mingle, 
A voice 


That lip learned its strain in the same leafy dingle, 


that comes to me at night from the sky; 


Phat breathed at my cradle love's first lullaby. 


Ye come with your songs that, in melody gushing, 
Have thrilled with your names over mountain and 
aio | 
And they steal ta.the ear of the wanderer, hushing | 
‘The soul into silence—O sing them again. 


| Butlalo Commereial. MS. RB. S. 





LADIES’ DEPARTMENT. | 


The Haunted Chamber; 


—_—or— 
THEY CHOSE A MAY QUEEN IN THE 
SCHOOL OF PARSON COLE. 


How 


By ¢ ii, WILEY, A. M. 


Parson CoLe Was an eccentric sort of charac- 
ter, theogh a learned divine and an excellent 
wan lie lived in the country, oo his own 
larin, ben ya than vo! substance, and he and his 
ammuble wite taught a piuvate select school for 
young ladies. ‘Lhe girls were boarded and lodg- 
ed by Mr. Cole athss own house, and in all 
respects treated as embers of his own family ; 
aod as the situation was healthy, and in sight of 
the beautiful village of L-———., the schoul was 
considered a very desirable one by those who 
knew the teachers. ‘The number of scholars 
was hmited to twenty, and as no girl under the 
age of ten was admitted, and as those who did 
come were generally haudseme and well off, the 
Parson's residence became a spol Consecrate din 
the Imaginations of all the young men in that 
region of country. The Parson's daughters, as 
they were called, were a lively, romping, happy 
vet, and as they walked out in the afie:moons to 
cather flowers, they knew they were observed 
by watching eye 3. but this did aot in the least 
restrain their gaiety, or prevent them from in- 
dulyimg in that “tole glee’ of which school 
misses are fond, while their merry voices rung 
sotily and Now, as 
we said, the Parson was eccentric; he hada 
place for every thing, 1's tue, butevery body 
else theught every thing in the w rong place. 
That be mightenjoy bis books without the fear 
of intecruption, and indulge, at times, in solitary 
tudy and hely mednation, he had fitted upa 
chamber ia one end of his house; a chamber 
admirably suited to the purposes for which it 
was designed, being removed from the noisy 
part of the labyrinthian edifice; and approaching 
through long, Qariow, aark and crooked pas 
sizes lo thts chamber, for purposes beat knuwa 
to bimsell, the parson he pl some rare Curtosities, 
but tis netour purpose to give @ desciiplion 
het or catalogue of these natural and artificial 
wonders. Suffice tt to say they leatan air of 
quaintness to the place, and induced the servants 
and others who had been there, readily to believe | 
that. as Mrs. Cole asserted, the chamber was 
haunted. The good lady often, at table and in) 
presence of her boarders, urged her spouse to fit 
up « study somewhere else, but the old man de- 
clared that be liked to speod his time where fa- 
toilrar spicits of another werld seemed fond of 
holding counsel, though he earnestly urged his 
pupils to obcy his injunctions, and not lw venture 
in a place where their superstitious fancies might 
discover the most frightful apparations, It be- 
came a rule of school, in fact, that no girl was 
to visit, on any pretence, the haunted chamber, 
and thes, as parson Cole flattered himsel!, he 
coull there have every thing his own way, and 
enjoy his studies uninterrupted. 

Phe parson had a nephew residing in adistant 
part of the country, the oaly son and heir of an 
eminent eiizen of great wealth, and a young | 
ran famous for his accomplishments and marly 
beauty. Of this youth, whose name was Ed- 
ward Cole, every gitl in schoo! had often heard, | 
and the announcement that he was shortly to | 
visit his unele, created quite a stir and excite- 
ment. There were many hearts that beat quick- 
er at the intelligence, and there were some even 
that began already to feel a new and tender sen- 
sation. ‘There was, for several days, an unsual | 
attention paid to the adornment of their persons | 
by parson Cole’s daughters, and every arrivat 
caused a sudden and vivleat palpitanoa. One 
day the guils got intelligeace that a stiange young 
man had arnved, ands may be expected, they 
came to dinner dressed with unusual care, and 
with hearts wildly beating ; but judge of the} 
disapp intent of each, as she entered aud was} 
presented toa plainly dressed young man, by| 

the name of Heory Williams. He was a mod- 

est, simple-hearted lad, bat learned withal, and 

won largely en the affections ef Parson Cole, | 
who strenuously urged him to stady divinity, | 
and declared that, young as he was, he intended 

to have him appointed tater te hisnephew. The | 
vouth bere these commendations meekly, and as | 
he had come to see Parsoa Cele to solicit the | 
latier’s influence in getting him the situation of | 
principal ef the village academy, he agreed to 
wait waotil the parson could. see his nephew. ln 
the mean time he amused himself with books, 
seeing the young ladies only at table, at which 
times he and the parson discoursgd at length on 
literary, historical, and religious subjects. 

**Whata bore that youth is,” said Emma 
Walters ane night while in company with seve- 
ral of her companieas. 


sweetly over till and dale. 


| not be able to agree 





« He seems to be a thousand years eld,” re- 


marked Susan Standish, “and in his sublime 
meditations entirely abstracted from the world. 
I get so sick of his everlasting talk about the im- 
mortality of the soul, the nature of man, and the 
chief good, and a}l such antiquated stuff, I won- 
der when Edward Cole 1s coming t”’ 

** And would you think it,” again spoke Miss 
Walters, ** Ellen Saunders is delighted with 
him?” 

“With whom!” asked Agnes Thorpe, the 
belle of the school ; © not Mr. Cole, | hope, for 
J want to see him first.” 

** Edward Cole, indeed,” exclaimed Miss Wal- 
ters; ‘* poor Ellen never aspires so high. She is 
a meek creature, and listens to the musty philos- 
ophy of Willavsas if his words were the sweet- 
est music.” 

** Yes. and I have observed,” said Jane An- 
derson, “that she has begun to take unusual 
pains with her dress, and that the sentiments of 
Mr. Williams have already affected her mind. 
She will net do what be thinks is wrong, and 
what he praises is her delight, 


the lovelorn lassie herself. Ellen, they say you 


| are in Jove."’ 


The girl spoken to blushed crimson, and ex- 
clainned, * What! Jin love?” 

** Yes, you little saint,” said Miss Thorpe, 
“and all with his holiness Mr. — what's hie 
name '” 

** 1 don't know what you're talking about,” 
said Ellen quietly; ** you are all disposed to joke, 
I see, but Ii! forgive you, for you no doubt do 
vot intend to wound my teelings.”’ 

** Not for the world, dear Ellen,’ said Miss 
Thorpe; ** you are an angel in heart, and hard 
indeed would ve ours if we could wantonly bart 
the feelings of our gentle sister. But tell me, 
dearest, what is the wame of this modern Plato 
we have here, | never can remember his name; 
this sage boy who is to be Evasmus the second!” 

** Do you ean Mr. Williams?" asked Ellen 


meekly, 


** That's the man!” cried Agnes ; 


*** Phoobos, what a name 
To fill the sounding trump of fame.’ ”” 


‘** | came to eall you all to prayers,’’ said El- 
len Saunders, **and they are waiting for us.” 

A few days after the above conversation, the 
parson pat his school ina flatter, by informing 
his pupils that his nephew would be at their ap- 
proaching examination, and that he intended to 
give him a party. 

“Tl inform you of this,” said Mr, Cole, ‘ that 
yeu may write to your parents in time, and be 
prepared with dresses suited to the occasion. 
Phe party will be or the first night of May, and 
you may have a May Queen, if you choose ; 
what say you?’’ 

“Agreed! agreed!’ eried all 
onee, 


the gitls at 
“And you shall select the Queen,”’ said 
several of his pupils to the parson; we might 
” 

** was thinking,’’ replied the parson, ‘*that 
we had better have no Queen; it’s an invidious 
honor, and might cause heart-ournings.’’ 

The young ladies protested that it should 
not, each one declaring that she would be satis- 
fied with the choice of the parson. 

**Leannot distinguish among my children,” 
said th® good old man ; “you are all, in my 
eyes, equally fair.” 

“But then some may be better than others,”’ 
replied Miss Anderson. 

**So they may ; but that’s for the world, not 
me to determine,” answered the teacher. 

‘Suppose we let your nephew chovse,”’ said 
Mrs. Cole. 

“Oh, that’s the very idea,’ exclaimed Miss 
Agnes Thorpe, her eves sparkling with cons- 
scious superiority ; ‘*Mr. Cole is the very man 
to choose—and as he is a stranger to us all, he 
will have no prejudices.” 

**My nephew would not like the task,’’ said 
Mr. Cole; “he would not wish to say that one 
of you is more handsome than the rest.” 

“Yes, but fathet,” inverposed Miss Agnes, 
“you know that some are handsomer than others, 


and se do we—and I'm sure J for one will not} 


be offended 
make.”’ 
*Nor 1,’ said Miss Anderson. 
“Nor |, nor I,’’ put in ail the others. 
“Suppose Mr. Williams choose ?’’ said the 
parson, The girls tittered, Mr. Williams blash- 
ed, and the parson continued : “Mr. Williams is 
a prudent young man, and one of excellent judg- 


ment, and I’m certain would make a good choice. | 


Will none of you speak ? What say you meek- 
eyed dove of Glen-Mary!"’ 


**Do you mean me’ asked Ellen Saunders, | 


who was from Glen-Mary. 

**] do,” answered the parson : “as you have 
net yet spoken, 1 should like to have your 
views.” 

**Indeed,”’ said Ellen, “I'd be so glad to have 
a may-day frolic, that I'll be perfectly satisfied 
with any sort of arrangements you ail may 
agree upon,”’ 

“Would you not like for Mr. Williams to 
choose the Queen!” asked Miss Standish, with 
a sly glance at the other girls 


“If the rest of you would,”’ replied Ellen. | and especially of the throne ? 


“But tell me dear,” sai the parson, ** who 
would you prefer to choose the Queen!”’ 

“Til declare—I have but one choice about it,”’ 
answered Ellen; “*] want others to be satisfied, 
and all to be happy; and then, and not until 
then, I'll be satisfied and happy also.’”’ 

* Well spoken,’ said Mrs. Cole; ‘those are 
excellent sentiments, and | hope all sympathize 
in them.” 

“No doubt all do,’ said the parson; “but I 
think I can easily settle the whole matter to the 
satisfaction of all. [dislike to see preferences 
made, you are all handsome enough, and agree- 
able enough: we are none of us good as we 
might be. So that beauty, goodness, or agreea- 
bleness, shall not be the test: the matter shall 
be determined partly by accident, and in a wav 
that will give general satisfaction. ‘To-morrow 
morning each one of you shall go separately in- 
to the garden, and bring me a presemt; and the 
one whose present most becomes female royalty, 
shall be the Queen.” 

**Bat who is to determine this’’’ asked Miss 
Thorpe. 

“All of us,” replied the parson. “If we do 
not all agree, then the choice shall be determin- 
ed in some other way. You will find violets, 
tulips, roses, pinks, hyaciaths, and other flowers 
in bleom.”” 

**But suppose more than one of us bring the 
same thing,” suggested Ellen Saunders. 

**That you will hardly do; but to prevent it, 
you must each bring a compound present. You 
have all studied botany, and you all therefore 
attach the same language to tie same flowers: 
but if you do net, you may each translate for 
yourselves.’ 

On the morning appointed, Miss Agnes 
Thorpe, who was the first to enter the garden, 
was somewhat startled as she passed the gate 
by the question, **Who are you! who are you!”’ 
uttered in a hoarse, unwatural voice above her 
head. She cast hereyes up and saw sitting 
among the tangled vines over the arbor a large 
green parrot, to whose interrogatory, often re- 
peated, she made no reply, and passed on, still 
flurried, to cull and arrange a boquet worthy of 
aqueen. Muss Standish was the next to enter, 
and she too, like Miss lhorpe, was alarmed by 
the strange porter at the gate, nor did she make 
any reply. Indeed every girl that passed was 
in her turn frightened by the strange voice above 
her—some, in their agitation, not even casting 
their eyes upward to see the mysterious quvs- 
tioner who vocifetously demanded their names. 

The last to enter was Elien Saunders, who, 
when questioned at the gate, instantly looked 
up, being more curious than fearful, saying as 
she did so, **l'm Ellen Saunders: who sre yout” 

“I'm the parson—I'm the parson,” replied 
the bird, in great glee at finding a polite inter- 
locotor: “Pm the parson—I'm the parson, fear- 
ing God -fearing God; Whe are vout w! @ are yout” 

[he girl was astonished, and greatly amused 
at the discourse of the learned bird, and near- 
ly forgetting her errand, while filled with a 
sudden desire for a frolic, she immediately over- 
hauled his feathered reverence—and running in- 
to the house immoderately laughing, flung the 


solemn bird into the midst of the assembly, at) 


the same time asking it who it was. ‘I'm the 


Parson—I’m the Parson,” instantly replied the | 


parrot, to the infinite amusement of the whole 
company —the real parson himself, though some- 
what confused joining in the laugh. 

**And what do you bring for the Queen?” ask- 
ed Parson Cole. 

“Crown of Love, Crown of Love,’ replied 


But here comes | 


his feathered holiness. “who are you! who are 
you!’ 

After they had all admired the bird fora 
while, Parson Cole suddenly turned to Ejlen, 
saying, “But my dear, where's yuur present for 
the Queen!” 

“Indeed,” answered Elien, ’’{ had totally for- 
gotien it, 1 was so amused by your reverend ri- 
val there. Where on earth did it come from— 
I never saw it before!” 

“iid any of you?” asked the parson. ‘Tell 
me truly, my beloved pupils, have any of you 
seen that bird before’ How comes it that it did 
not excite your curiosity and that none of you, 
except Ellen, stopped to question it!” 

“Father,’’ said Miss Aynes Thorpe—a proud, 
majestic beauty—*‘father, will you forgive me, 
and sull call me daughter? Will you love me) 
still!’ continued she, the tears stirring in her 
eyes, and her frame heaving with evident emo- 
tion: “I have disobeved your orders, but God 
only knows how | have suffered for it, I have 
been miserable ever since; | can bear it no lon- 
| ger, and I feel that it is a relief to me to contess 
| my crime before this whole assembly. 1 was 
tempred—I could not restrain my curiosity, and 
in an evil hour I looked into the haunted cham- 
ber. As soon as I opened the door, 1 saw the 
brid sitting on your arm-chair, and his ques- 
tions so frightened me that | ran down stairs, 
and have never yet got over my alarm. When 
I saw it yesterday, | thought the bird knew me 
aod knew my guilt, and} avoided it, Will you 
forgive me? fetes I will never again disobey.”’ 

“And | know it too,” replied the parson, the 
tears streaming down his cneeks as he took Ag- 
nes in his arms: ‘‘daughter | will say to you as 
one more mighty and more holy said to one of 
your erring sex, thy sins are furgiven thee, go 
and sin no more.” 

There were now other and similar confessions 
to be made; the example of Agnes inspired her 
more timid companions with moral courage, and 
suon it appeared that every one except Ellen 
Saunders had taken a peep into the haunted 
chamber, 

“And how comes it you never transgressed,” 
asked the parson of Klien ; **were you afraid of 
witches and goblins, or bad” you no curiosity!’ 

“[ never thought the chamber was haunted,” 
answered Ellen: “1 supposed you did not wish 
me to intrade into it; and though my curiosity 
was great, 1 restrained it, hoping that before 
I left school you would let me see the curivsities 
of which | had heard so many strange reports.” 

**And so you shall; you shall all lock now to 
your hearts’ content,’’ replied the parson, who 
,accordingly led his pupils into the haunted 
ehamber. 

All of course were gratified,and all were hap- 
py; but Ellea only with a fively relish turned 
over and examined with increasing delight the 
many curious relics, and specimens of art and 
nature, that gave a strange, mysterious air to 
the parson’s study. 

‘And now,” said the parson, after they had 
leftthe haunted chamber, “who shall we make 
Queen?” 

**Miss Agnes, of course,” cried Ellen, who 
sympathized with the sorrow that still hung its 
sign in the bright eyes of Miss Thorpe. 

**What say youall?’’ asked the parson. 

“I say Ellen Saunders,” replied each girl at 
the same time. 

“I thought once she deserved it,’’ said the 
| parson, **but I’ve changed my mind. The first 
| to abase herself shall be exalted highest,” con- 
tinued he: **Miss Agnes shall hold the first 


| station on that day, Miss Jane the second, and 











so on in the order of your confessions , and you, | 
Ellen will bring up the rear, attended by Mr. | 
Williams. What sav you, are you all con- | 
j tent? } 
| ‘They certainly all were, and none more so} 
than Et'ler Saunders, who very heartily joined | 
in the laugh at her own expense, although she 
| could not but feel a touch of pity for Mr. Will-| 
jiams, when she saw how much fan his name | 
excited. } 


“A good conscience is a sufficient honor,” | 


at any choice your nephew can) whispered the latter to Ellen, while the girls | 


| were now too busy to notice him. 
| IT know it,’ answered Ellen, ‘and therefore | 
I think it right that my rank should be lowest. | 
Indeed I wish only that all the others could be | 
as happy as I am.” 
‘They'll never be,’’ retarned Williams: “in | 
your heart 1s a fountain such as their breasts do 
not contain ; a fowntain that will blese-you, aid | 
bless al] about you. Green, and bright, aud fresh 
|is the bloom of loveliness which it will for ever 
produce, and the thrice happy will he be who 
_ wil be allowed to gainer for himself the immor- 
tal sweetness of thy natore !”’ Ellen's face turn- 
ed searlet, but she did not even turn her head 
towards the speaker, and hurried off to join her | 
companions. | 
Need we describe the preparations made to | 
celebrate the first of May at the house of Parson | 
Cole? Shall we picture the green, enameled | 
;meadew in which, beneath the shade of the aged | 
, oaks, the May Queen was to be crowned! Can | 
| we describe the floral decorations of the seats, | 
Can we tell how | 
the birds were singing—how the skies smiled, 
and all nature wore an air of soft repose? Shall 
we tell of the great crowd of people that came 
to witness the ceremony—ot the songs that rang 
so sweeily in those old woods, and of the de- 
| lightful sports that made the day ene of the 
| happiest that any body bad ever seen ! 
| “We'll leave all these things to the reader's 
| imagination; and we will leave him or her to | 
fancy if they can the unutterable emotion of the | 
| beautiful and majestic Queen, and she sat upon | 
| her throne of flowers, expecting every moment 
l te have presented to her a subject, whose arri- 
jval had that moiming been announced. At 
‘length the parson came, leading up an extreme- 
ily handsome and elegant young man, and ap- 
| proaching the royal seat said, after a deep rev- 
erence, “I present to your majesty my nephew, 
| Edward Cole.’’ The Queen as queens ought 
not todo on such occasions, trembled violently, 
and felt as if she would faint. Her senses 
| reeled, het eyes grew dim; and when she was 
finally able to look calmly about her, the young 
| man, the observed of all observers, came leading 
Lup the blushing E'len Saunders, saying, ** Per- 
| mit me to present to your majesty a timid yoang 
creature, who is this night to figure as a bride 
at your majesty’s party.’’ 
The queen again shook violently, but was 
}soon her royal self again, and was thus enabled 
to see that Mr. Edward Cole and Mr. Heory 
Williams were ove and the same person. But 
she was every inch a queen; her pride came to 
the rescue, and ror the rest of the day she filled 
her station with unusual grace and dignity. 
It remains only to be said that young Cole had 
| got the consent of her parents before he ever 
breathed Jove to Ellen: that he declared him- 
| self to her on the day before the first of May, 
‘and after a world of trouble got her to consent 
|to become his owa the following night Her 
| parents and friends were there approving ; and 
‘on the evening of the first of May, 18—, beneath 
| a canopy of flowers, and in the midst of a de- 
| lightful assembly, the meek-eyed dove of Glen- 
Mary declared before the werld that her resting- 
| place was and for ever would be in the breast of 
| Edward Cole. [Sartain’s Magazine. 








LONDON FASHIONS FOR NOVEMBEB. 


| Walking Dress. A dress of dark chocolate- 
| colored watered silk, made perfectly plain, and 
| quite high to the throat; long fall sleeves finished 
| with an embroidered caff of cambrie, Pardessus of 
dark green levantine, closing tothe waist, the 
| sides being cut up so as to form a shallow opening 
| on each side, and encircled with a double narrow 
rache; a smal! square crape is trimmed to match, 
with half long loose sleeves, decorated with open 
facings, similarly trimmed. Bonnet of dark violet 
velvet, the crown encircled with a broad gympe, 
finished on the right side with a twisted ostrich 
feather, the interior with half wreaths of pink chry- 
sontherums; bridges of terry velvet. 


Waiking Dress. A dress of dark chocolate 
brown velvet, made high and perfectiy plain; the 
sleeves to maich, simply finished with fail cutis of 
plaia white masiin. Pardessus of a beautifal dark 
lavender cachmeire, trimmed all round, as well as 
ap the fronts and round the collar, witha broad 
band of velvet a shade darker than the pardessus, 
which is closed up to the throat. Bonnet of white 
terry velvet, simply trimmed with a na@ed of white 
ribbon, and waving fullings of white tulle in the in- 
terior. 


Visiling Dress. A dress composed of a pretty 








lavender poult de soie, the skirt trimmed with 


flounces, the upper one ascending up to each side 
of the point of the corsage; high full body, confin- 
ed at the waist wih a band of the same colored 
ribbon, from which depends a bow and two long 
ends; long plain sleeves, sufficiently short to show 
the full under-steeves of white muslin. Pardessus 
of crimson velvet, lined with amber silk; this cloak 
1s Founded in front, and has arm holes. Capote of 
straw colored satin, covered with rows Of point 
lace, 80 as to entirely cover the capote, and decor- 
ated on the left side with three beautiful dowers, 
the leaves made of red velvet, with yellow petals, 
the brides of straw colored terry velvet. 


Pardessus and Cloaks. Several very beauti- 
ful gymps have lately appeared; made parily in vel- 
vet, and others in stamped patterns or dessins pique 
gulpure (open work;) whilst lace and tringe are 
also im great request, and add much to the rich ap- 
pearance of out-door dress. 


Head Dresses are becoming again in much re- 
quest. We may venture to cite, as one of the pret- 
test, the Nisida coiffare, which forms a coquettish 
perterre of flowers, attached upon the head with a 
lappet of lace; this net work is composed of pom- 
pons, Chinese violets, daisies, or the myesolis, 


, Which encircles the hair at the back part of the 


bead, and is fastened upon each side under a light 
neead or bow of blonde, the ends of which float 
gracefully at the sides. 


Bonnets commerce to be seen of a more sombre 
hae, and made of heavier materials, Some are 
trimmed with flowers and lace lappets, instead of 
ribbons, and dropping on each side in the form of a 
veil, 80 as partly to cover the flounces, A great 
change is observable in the form of the present style 
of bonnets, the front of them being perfectly round, 
encircling the face, and sufficiently open apon each 
side, just at the ears, so as to allow of the whole 
countenance being visible. 

Fashionable colors for the present month are 
mostly of dark haes, such as claret, purple, nat- 
brown, autumnal shades of green, violet, poussiere, 
or dust color, relieved by lighter hues; and amber, 
mauve, pink, blue and white, for evening costaine. 

[World of Fashion. 





SKETCHES OF TRAVEL. — 


LETTER FROM EUROPE. 
#®Y REV. H.W. BELLOWS. 





Heinecevrae, August 17, 1848. 


At one place in the route, near a very narrow 
passage called the **Mal pas,’’ we came upon an 
immense stone which had fallen only a few 
hours before from the mountain side, and now 
blocked up the way. It was large enough to 
have buried a mule and his rider beneath it, and 


would have proved a very difficult: grave-stone’ 


to move from its position, We managed to fol- 
low a flock cf goats that insisted on being of 
our pafty—round the rock, and experienced a 
new respect for the perils of Alpine travelling. 
On crossing the frontiers of Savoy, we found the 
bridle-path defended by a custom-house against 
smugglers. By arule of the government, all 
mules that pass into Savory from Switzer- 
land, are obliged to leave a certain sum of 
money as a pledge for their retarn, and this is 
proportioned <o theit age, a point decided by an 
examination of the mule’s mouth. As we un- 
derstood nothing of all this until afterwards, the 
rushing out of the official who seized our mules, 


= 
of our balance and tothe slipperiness of our 
footing. Without the aid ofa stout and iron- 
shod Alpen stock, we should have felt the pas- 
Sage to the shore somewhat problematical. The 
deep blue celor of the ice in the clefts seems 
how to be thought only the natural hue of pure 
wuter,—as blue is the natural color of the at- 
mosphere, The magnificient aiguilles of the 
range of Mt. Blanc are nowhere more effectually 
seen than from the Mer de Grace, about which 
they bristle like daggers springing from the hilts 
vfemerald and pearl. 
. . @ . 

The valley of Chamount is an exquisite spot, 
a narrow strip of feruile land, chequered with a 
Various and careful culture, fenced about with 
mountain precipices, through which here and 
there the white glaciers force themselves into the 
very bosom of green fertility. The contrasts of 
high and low, of savage barrenness, and sweet, 
mild fraitfulness, of summer and winter, of shel- 
tered vale and exposed wountain top, give Cha- 
mouni a charm which grew upon us with every 
hour, The evening before we left, we visited at 
twilight the cascade of the Pelerin, a peculiar 
waterfall, where the stream, pent in by a groove 
it has worn in the precipice, descends in a body 
and rebounds in a beautiful curve fiom the face 
of a rock which lies happily in just the position 
to produce this beautiful effect. As we left this 
wild spot, the moon was just rising upon Mt 
Blane; and while the sun illuminated its tall 
summit with his parting beams, the moon just 
gilded the valley he had forsaken, and shone up- 
on the sharp pinnacles of the beautiful Glacier 
du Bessons, over part of which our steep mule- 
path lay. The bells of the herds ot cows and 
goats going to their folds, the noise of water- 
falls, the careful motion of our patient males, as 
they trod daintily among the stones of our diffi- 
cult way, the mixture of the lights of the sun and 
moon, the prospect of the fertile valleys below, 
and the presence of the great mouotain that 
hung over us, all combined to make the hoar in- 
expressibly affecting to the imagination, and to 
fasten its scenes forever in the picture-gallery of 
memory. 

A copy of Professor Forbes’s work on the 
Glaciers, (we are sorry to forget the exact title 
of so instructive and pleasanta book,) which the 
author had left in Chamouni, in token of the at- 
tentions of the village curate, afforded us a most 
satisfactory account of the various theuries which 
have been held in regard to the motion of these 
immense bodies. ‘Two theories have hitherto 
divided observers : one supposing the Glacier to 
descend by simple gravitation, as one heavy 
body might slide over another,—the other sup- 
posing the motion to be occasioned by the alter- 
nate freezing and thawing of the water in the 
numerous crevices of the Glacier, occasioning an 
expansion in every direction, and of course 
downward as well as otherwise. The objections 





to both these theories are so manifest on the | 
spot that it is amazing they were satisfactory to | 
anybody. The Glacier, an immense body of ice, 
lying often times at an angle of only five de- 
grees, is frequently only a quarter as wide in one | 
part of its course as in another, and one might as | 
well expect a key to turn in a lock expressly | 
made the direct reverse of all its wards, as a sol-| 
id Glacier to slip in a bed of such irregular width. | 
lhe other theory is based upon a mistaken hy-| 
pethesis, it being now settled that the water in | 





one after the other, by the jaws, and seemed to) 


be looking down their throats, had a sufficiently 
cowieal and extraordinary appearance. <A few 
miles further on, we caught our first view of 
Mount Blanc. ‘The weather was very clear and 
the summit entirely free from clouds, and our 
first sight of the Monarch was under circnmstan- 
ces such as must have been satisfying to his 
pride, if he has the infirmity of other sovereigns. 
We found aftera short experience that his moun- 
tain majesty has not the affability and accessi 
blevess wiuch modern rolers cultivate, rarely 
deigning to leave his palace of clouds, and like 
the pope, oftea extending only his foot to the 
saluiation of his subjects. 

It is impossible to withhold the mortifying 
confession, that Mount Blanc did not seem to 
usto be up to his reputation. Jt would have 
required at Jeast that one of the neighboring 
aiguilles—the Aiguille de Dru, for instance— 
should have stood upon his shoulders, to meet 


| our conceptions of the sky-piercing monarch of 


Mountains! ‘The shape of the Mountain is not 
favorable to the. effectiveness of his height; it 
does net terete in a pinnacle; and when seen 
from below .twe of its lower summits dispute the 
crowh. These circumstances, noweves, acc ou 
ly so many oceasions of the more perfect tri- 


umph of Mount Blane, when viewed from a pro- | 
Like all other travellers, we) 


per elevation. 
climbed the Flegere to see the Monarch. From 
a height of about 4000 feet above the valley of 


| Chamouni, directly on a level with the Mer de 


Glace, which was precisely opposite and in full 
view, we looked upon Mount Blanc at the head 
of his mighty platoon of mountain pikes. Noth- 
ing can surpass these peaks in elegance and effec- 
tiveness. ‘hey are seen perhaps more than any 
mountains in the world, the romantic idea of a 
mountain formed io childhood and haunting our 
imagination forever after—the mountains of the 
Frontispiece in the geographies, bald, sharp, 
rocky, and immeasurably high. ‘Towering far 
above these, stands Mount Blane himself, gain- 
ing from this point of view a special grandeur, 
from his unlikeness to the Needles that follow 
rather than surround him. He compares with 
them, as the great Dome of St. Peters with the 
ambitious spires of Strasburg and Vienna, which 
obtain their elevation only by dwindling into 
nothing. So Mount Blane lifts its vast head in- 
to the clouds, and seems to have a calm, broad, 
collected being in the dizziest heights. No 
crown ever sat more easily and securely than 
his. The peaks about seem standing on tip-toe, 
and pointing their fingers upwards to increase 
their height, while Mount Blane looks as if sit- 
ting at his ease and fully capable of standing a 
mile higher—if he chose to rise. The elevation 
of the wctual sammit above the Dome de Goute, 
which from below is often taken for it, is very 
manifest. The vast expanse of unbroken saew 
which forms the top of the mountain is ¢randly 
contrasted with the naked peaks about it, and 
the forests of green that flourish beneath it. 
The ascent of Mount Bianc is no longer con- 
sidered a mortal struggle, and were it not for 
the great expease with which the government 
has seen fit to cumber it, many people would at- 
tempt it every year. However foolish, sensible 
people may think the enterprise to be, of toiling 
up through forests rocks and glaciers, into re- 
gions of perpeddal snow, at the risk of frozen 
feet and ears, with only one chance out of ten 
of seeing the prospect from the clouded summit, 
and with no other reward except the satisfaction 
of having been upon the top of the highest moun- 
tain in Europe; yet, and notwithstanding, we 
must confess that the challenge which sucha 
height throws into the face, would be a constant 
provocation not long to be borne, were we on 
the spot; and that the pleasure of standing on 
the top. ix the densest mist that ever yet wrapped 
its head, would to us be an adequate compensa- 
tion for any toil, short of actual peril, encounter- 
ed in the ascent; and we are inclined to think 
that a considerable portion of the wise, who 
sneer at the ambitious few who have owned that 
they went up Moent Blanc for the pleasure of 
saying they had been there, would gladly give 
their gold snuff-boxes to have it well over, and 
the glory theirs for the rest of their natural 
lives. There is an irresistible charm in scaling 
mountains, and we have climbed too many with 
poor prospects but great satisfaction, to believe 
that people go up chiefly for what they can see. 
For our own part, the pleasure of overcoming 
the difficulty, the pride of proving the excellence 
of wind and muscles, with the exhilaration of an 
enterprise in the open air, and the natural love of 
*being on high places, are enough to make the 
ascent of mountains irresistibly attractive. The 
air upon mountain tops is singularly exhilarating, 
even though it be as we have ourselves observed, 
attended with a slight stricture upon the lungs. 
An excursion to the Mer de Glace is a regular 
part of the duty at Chamouni. After an ascent 
of about 4000 feet above the valley, by a very 
steep and fatiguing path, we reached a point 
where the Glacier lies so nearly level that it ap- 
pears like a lake ofdeeply agitated waves frozen 
at the height of their commotion. In attempting 
to walk upon the surface, we soon saw the peri! 
which an anaceustomed foot would encounter 
there. Deep fissures yawned, with very slip- 
pery and inclined intervals between them. A 
high wind, with a pelting storm, which caught 
us upon the Glacier, added to the unsteadiness 


the crevices of the Glacier does not freeze and | 
\thaw in the manner supposed. Professor | 
Forbes's theory is, that théGlacier is not, ac- 
| cording to both previous theories, a solid mass, 
| but an imperfect fluid, which flows like lava, | 
| only much more slowly,Meing, in the case of the 
| Mer de Glace, at the mite of about two feet in| 
/ twenty-four hours; andécertainfy this not im-| 
| probable supposition on the face of it recom- | 
| mends itself most forcibly on the spot, and see:ns 
| to account perfectly for the many perplexing 
| phenomena of the Glaciers. We cannot 100 | 
| Strongly recommend those who have been inter- | 
jested in Professor Agassiz’s lectures on the 
| Glaciers, to read Forbes’s work, which will 
i throw a vast amount of additional light on the 
subject. (Christian Inquirer. 





SLAVERY IN THE DISTRICT OF CO-, 
LUMBIA. 

We find the tollowing letter in the Christian | 

Watchman and Reflector of last week. The 


writer quotes a portion of Mr. Ellsworth’s 
speech and saya :— 


Of all questions and which comes home to the 

i and b of all, is the slave trade in 
this District. The Hon. Henry L. Ellsworth, | 
for many years Commissioner of Patents, and 
whose fame as a friend of agriculture and the 
useful arts, is in the homes of our whole coun- | 
try, in a speech delivered by him at Lafayette, | 
Indiana, (his present home,) has statec some | 
facts which must have their weight with the 
country. Mr. Ellsworth, as I have before said, | 
was a citizen of Washington, for ten years, he 
had an opportunity of seeing the operation of 
slavery in our District, and here is what he says 
on the sabject to the farmers in Indiana :— 


bh 





“A gentleman who once hailed from Virginia | 
has unexpectedly arisen from the stand, and 
afier admitting with much courtesy the sincerity 
of my remarks, would lessen their force by cal- 
ling me a theorist. I am compelled to reply—I 
am from the Yankee land. | have resided ten | 
long years ina slave territory—the District of 
Columbia—the little spot the nation calls her | 
own. Would to God that I could say slavery | 
was not there. But there it is, to greet the ar- | 
rival of strangers attracted to the metropolis by | 
business or curiosity. Yes, there it is in awful 
reality. In full sight of great legislators—near | 
the western gate of the capitol and almost reached 
by its flag, the *Pen’ is found, wailed in and | 
guarded, with manacles and handcuffs, the par-| 
aphernalia of a slave ship. There human beings | 
are daily incarcerated and brought out for sale, | 
first exposed and prvved, like cattle, sound in) 
wind and Jimb, and then ironed and driven to 
acclimate or die in the rice swamps or on the 
sugar plantations of the south. 

Here, too, the dignitaries of the land (who 
travel at 8 dollars for every 20 miles,) come to 
stock their farms. 

Here, tov, color is a crime; one speck of A fri- 
can blood consigns the unfortunate if fouod at 
large, to the prison,and if as does occur,his pass- 
port or manumission is lost, he is sold to slavery 
again! Those who have purchased their free- 
dom live in constant fear of abduction. J have 
been awakened at the dead hour of night by the 
supplication of a domestic, that I would save her 
sister, whom the men were ing off. Know- 
ing she was free, I went with a friend in search | 
of the captive ; we found her in custody of two | 
‘two negro hunters’ who showed an advertise- | 
ment, $50 bounty; they claimed her as a runa-| 





way; she protested by her tears and assertions | 
that she was not a slave. Force was threatened; | 
it would have been resisted at all hazards. A 
night of horror to this girl passed away. The 
light of day beamed upon the facts; she was free 
and proved it! How narrow her escape! If 
carried far away, her lips sealed in silence, when 
would her rescue arrive ‘—at the grave. 

Shall [ tell you with what horror representa- 
tives at our court from foreign lands behold, at 
the seat of government, the exhibition of the 
principles of this free republic, where all men 
are by nature born equal ! 

Even citizens of the District have not nerve to 
behold the execution of their wishes. Mothers 
are separated from their children, and the injune- 
tion not to put asunder what God has joined to- 
gether, despised and rejected. Slaves are sent 
on pretence of business and when beyond the 
sound of shrieks and supplication, they are seized 
and borne away to the pen. 

Here it is that farmers sel] their own children, 
and themselves rivet the manacles of slavery for- 
ever! 

Had wealth been mine I could have consecra- 
ted it toa holy purpose. I conld have saved 
some, who had learned to read the Bible and 
yield to its requirements, giving evidence by a 
christian walk, of the sincerity of profession ; 
such I could have saved, not from servile labor, 
but from the possession of one whose motive 
was lust, whose cruelty worse than death! If 
nature or accomplishment adorns the female 
slave, it is only to make her the object of great- 
er desire. I have urged the claims of huamani- 


ty, of pity, and mercy, all in vain.”’ 
I well recollect the incident to which Col. 
Ellsworth refere in the foregoing extract, for I 








' that Drayton had enticed or seduced the slaves, | 


\ resembles the rhinoceros. 


was the friend who accompanied him to the 
house where these ‘nigger hunters’ had rudely 
entered, and claimed the sister recently returned 
from ‘the free West’ on a visit to her relatives 
in this city ; nor shall | soon forget the feelings 
roused by the impudent menacing demeanor of 
these men. They interrogated us as men having 
the sovereignty of life and liberty in their hands 
-—‘the girl was black, the law said a black face 
was, by presumption, a slave, and they had a 
right to her, and could and would imprison her 
if they pleased ;’ and it was believed by them an 
act of distinguished courtesy to believe Col. Ells- 
worth and myself when we assured them that 
the girl befure them, was well known to us both, 
and had been for years employed in our families 
as a seamstress, and was not the fugative slave 
they were in pursuit of, And this is law in the 
District of Columbia, the free soil of our Con- 
federacy. Roger Witiiama, 





Aw Arpeat ror Justice. The undersigned, 
a Committee appointed at a meeting held in 
Faneuil Hall in the month of May last, to take 
measures for the defence of Daniel Drayton now 
confined in prison, in the District of Columbia 
on the charge of stealing slaves, beg leave to 
make the following statement :— 

There was, and we suppose still is, in the 
District of Columbia, if not already sold off to 
the south, a numerous family of colored persons 
by the name of Bell. Moses Bell, the father of 
this family, obtained his freedom by a decision 
of the Supreme Court of the Unned States, on 
the ground that he hid been brought into the 
District contrary to law. Bell’s wife and child- 
ren claimed their freedom, also, under the will 
of her former Owner. A suit was brought to 
entorce this claim, which failed, as we are in- 
formed, on account of some informality or defect 
in the will. Expecting that his wife and ehild- 
ren would be speedily sold off to the south, Bell 
went to Philadelphia to solicit funds for their re- 
demption. A large sum would be required for 
that purpose. These persons seemed equitably 
entitled to freedom, and the idea was started of 
sending a vessel to Washington to bring them 
away. Without any privacy on the part of Bell, 
the case of his family was mentioned to Captain 
Drayton, and believing the Bells to be free in 


————— oe 
young ones in the edge of the bushe: 

feet off, and I fleets de thought I newt 
one stealing along deep in the woods, ” ™ 
} “1 Sprung oat, snatched up the kitten, ¢} 
it in the buggy, jumped on and started. Whe 
I laid hands on it, it mewed, and, confound " 
it kept a mewing, and as | grasped the reine. | 
heard a sharp growl, and a thrashing throy.. 
the brush, and [ knew the old one was a 
ing ; and the next instant she streamed Over 
Jog and lit in the road, all on an end, with her 
eyes flaming, her hair bristling and her teeth 
grinning, and she turned as on a pivot, and Live 
an unearthly squall, as she saw me racing away ; 
and bounded after, with such yells and fury, )/ i 
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gained on me so fast, that for very fear | threw 
the kitten out, and lashed the flying horse , }y; 





she scarcely paused for that, but bounded o ‘e 2,00 in advanc 
while, as though recovery of her young weal | prot en moaths 32,0 
not suffice without revenge, and when I saw}, Me paperonet discontinu 
at my very back, stranger, I did tremble—an¢ | j iten notice from the subse 
scarcely breathed uoul her crying imp recall rearages paid. 
her. Here, at the top of this piteh, I lookej ; Qa No paper seat for a ter 
back, and saw her standing, with her young iy * Allcorrespoadence sho 
he: mouth, looking after me, as though she's ake a Boston. 
half a mind to drop the kitten and give chs. | Advertising on reasona 
again. l gave the horse a cut, and did not feo) | ow 
quite safe until 1 got some miles wy in, = 
up my mind from that time forward to let young aT 
ones alone.”’ [Batlalo Commercial, : AGRI Gt |. 
id ae 
The following is a letter from an old Revolo. iRIC 
tionary soldier, who is the only survivor of the j ADVANCES gphmgse 


band who threw the tea overboard at Bostor 
His name is David Kennison, and he lives rm 
Chicage, Hlinois:—"If Llive until the 17th day 
of November, 1848, I shall be one hundred ani 
twelve years old. [ was born in Kingston, \. 
H., and my father moved to Lebanon, Main 
when I was an infant. | was a citizen of that 
place When, atthe age of about thirty-three, | 
assisted in throwing the tea overboard in Bostoa 
harbor. | was atthe battle of Bunker Hill, api 
stood near General Warren when he fell. | 
also helped to roll the barrels filled with sanj 


; HARROV 
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New forms of harrows ha 
few years. Those witha jou 
for the parpose of conforming 
face, have been recone 
fanciful farmers will give the 
the old square form. ‘The jo 
troduced here from Enzland 
made mach more clumsily th 


ACE i eh sos. 


and stone down the hill as the British came up, | never yet seen aa English plo 
Iwas at the battles of White Plains, Wes | cept asa gift 

Point, and Long Island. 1 helped to streteh the Harrows should not ben 
chain across the Hudson river to stop British — 


: . : . surface of the f 
vessels from coming up. | also was in the bu. form to the 





equity, if nutin law, Drayton volunteered, on 
the payment of the necessary expenses, to pro- 
cure a vessel and to go with it to Washington, 
to bring the Bells away. 

Information of what was intended was com- 
municated to a person at Washington, in order 
to give notice to the parties interested, and being 
aware of the case of the Edmonson girls,—those 
girls lately brought to the public notice, and re- 


deemed from slavery and threatened prostitution, | 


by the liberation of some persons in New York, 
—he thought that it would be a good opportuni- 
ty for them to eseape also. He communicated 
the opportunity te them and to several others ; 


they communicated it to their friends ; and when | 


Captain Drayton came to sail, instead of having 
seven passengers as he had expected, he had ten 
umes that number, 

Drayton was pursued, overtaken and brought 
back to Washington. He had been guilty, if of 
any offence, of the simple offi of transporting 
the slaves out of the District; but not content 
with finding seventy-four indictments against him 
on that ground, the grand jury of the District, 





under the advice of the District Attorney, found | 


forty-one additional indictments for ‘stealing 
slaves from as many different owners. 

The trials of two of these indictments con- 
sumed upwards of a fortnight; and another 
fortnight was taken up with the trial of other 
cases connected with the matter, Contrary to 


an express decision lately made in Alabama, and | 


other cases leaning the same way in other courts 
of the slaveholding states, and without the shad- 
ow of any authority to support him, the presid- 
ing judge of the Criminal Court, Thomas H, 
Crawford, late of Peunsylvania, instructed the 
jury—That wo constitute stealing, there need not 
be any design to convert the article taken tu the 


| taker’s use; that any individual gain to any 
| body, was enough ; that to helpslaves to escape 


from their masters was stealing, if the person so 
helping, enticed or induced the slaves to go; 
and tvat in the present case, the freedom to be 


| obtained by the slaves was a sufficient technical 


causa lucri! But even under this most extraor- 

dinary ruling, by which the best settled princi-| 
ples of the law of larceny were disregarded and. 
set aside, there was no case made out against the | 


or any slave, to run away In fact he had never, 
seen one of the company till he found them on | 
board his vessel. Yet two juries, under the | 
pressure of the outside mob, and the mobocratic 
exhortations of the prosecuting officer, afier be- | 
ing out each time some twenty-four hours, | 
brought in verdicts of guilty, on which the | 
judge sentenced Drayton to twenty years impris- | 
onment, Sayers, the master of the vessel, 
charged also with stealing, was tried on two in- 
dictments, on the very same evidence, and ac- 
quitted, when the other thirty-nine indictments | 
against him were abandoned, | 

Drayton's case is still open to review by the 
superior courts. ‘The honor of the nation de- 
mands that such perversion of all law should be 
set aside. The funds hitherto contributed for 
the purposes of this case and others connected 
with it, amounting to $994 75 in all, have been 


|les of Fort Montgomery, Staten Island, Dels- 
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made atraight in order that th 
psp Hudson, and Philadelphia, I witness:d — face as even as possible. N 
the surrender of Lord Cornwallis, and was neq . » of tl 
- ’ 8 near in consequence of the 
West Point when Arnold betrayed his country, ee “cust have beer 
and Andre was hung. I have been under W ash. = ttt Id be folly 1 
ington, (for who I frequently carried the mais winds. It wow cing eal 
and dispatches,) Prescott, Putnam, Montgomery remain when a straight uny) 
and Lafayette I now draw a pension of eight soon render the whole surface 
dollars a month, for servicesin the Revolutionary There is another o! jectioa t 
war. When the last war broke ont, | was lige caida these of 
ing at Portland, Maine, where 1 enlisted, and — 5 ‘ 
marched to Sacketts Harbor, and was in the the same time they are weake 
baule at that place, and also at other places ; harrows, for old fields partica’ 
and now have the marks of a wound ree: ived in they can possibly be made 
strength that is needed to hol 
harrows all render the earth p 


my hand during that war.” 
pact except an inch or (wo of 
Harrows are used to breal 
make the mould fine that it n 
the seeds that are sown. Itis 
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American Pourreness. A article in Neal's | 
Gazette, contrasting the politeness of Americans | 
with the boorishness of Englishmen, especially 
the travelling portion of them, closes with the 
| following anecdote, illustrative of the difference 
| between the peuple of the nations in goo i 

2 1 breed- . 
compton per} 8000 bree land light—rot the harrow. Ir 
| “A friend of ours happening to lose his way the harrow is ased; and the lor 
in Manchester, accosted a well dressed person, , better the work is dune; the e 
apparently a merchant, and politely asked for face are filled, and the road 
| information, The John Bull stopped, stared at when no harrow is used. Bat 
jour friend, and exclaiming, ‘confound you, : fa good farmer to! 
i don't you bother me,” hurried on. Would any the intent © 2 é ' \ 
| American, whatever his taste, have answered q | the surface soil when he make 
| stranger thus rudely? The teeth therefore of all | 
| Another friend of ours was once ascending fields may be much shorter th 
pened gene in a ee a mtg ) made; and mach saving is thu 
| oming on, he noticed a lady near him 

. ' in the cost 
| who had neither cloak or umbrella, and taki g of the harrow and 
| off his Mackintosh, he offered it to her. Her teeth act as long levers, an 
| husband, who proved to be a Scotch barrister, , against astone or a stump they 
‘Immediately stepped forward to thank our that hold them to be split, or 
friend, saying, ‘you must be an American sir, For old grounds the harrow 


for I never knew an Engli . 
/act.’”? gtahmen to do euch usually seen are at least one th 


should be. Let our plougtis be 
want harrows as light as they 
tent with proper strength—and 
are the stronger and lighter the 
» Farmers are mach divided o 
er triangalar harrows or square 
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|. A Deticate Hint. The Secretary of the 
i Navy recently received a letter, in a lady's hand 
writing, which enclosed the announcement, cut * 
from a newspaper, of the marriage of a young 
officer in the Navy, and a reference to the twe: 
ty-fourth chapter of Deuteronomy, and tie filth 
verse, which is as follows. : ‘fields. Some farmers, percei 
not Ab WR ASR Helier shall he be charged | of the si 

Q < F arge’ of the simple crotch harrow, | 
with any business; but he shall be free at home ~ frame work and made the wv 
one year, and shall cheer up his wife which he 4 double U. Such a harrow per 


hath taken.” « 
Very delicately done. It is doubtful ifths — "ple crotch barrow with tee 
only, for it leaves no space uns 


Secretary can get over Scripture. 
of the implement. But when 

the two sides of acrotch har! 
chain is not very long, the mo 
the foremost, are very ofien r 
the draft as to do no service to 
under the centre of the ha 
and unless the harrow, at 
is made to Jap over more than 
its former track, a space is sti!) 





** How,” says Mr. Munsel to Mr. Yates, ‘do > 
ou accomplish so muck in so short a tiine.— 
lave you any particular plan?’ “1 have 

When | have any particular thing to do, | yo 
and do it.”’ 





A Goop Toast. The Temperance Army. 
The only army ever known where each volvi- 
teer is a regular, and every private an orderly. 
May it svov become the ** army of occupation 
throughout the world. this implement; the seed is unt 
‘is left rough. 

The square therefore is th 


harrow. No other is worth usir 





Ata public dinner at Goldsborough, N.C, 
recently, a pie containing one hundred and twen: 








exhausted. As much more is needed to carry 


that sum the committee confidently appeal to 
their humane and law-respecting fellow-citizens. | 
The money must be had at once; and all per- 
sons disposed to contribute towards saving the 
law from being wickedly perverted, in a court of | 
the United States, in the city of Washington, | 
for the benefit of slavery, are requested to for- | 
ward their contributions to Joshua P. Blanchard, 
Treasurer of the Committee, 13 rome erat 
street. 
Editors, favorable to the cause of humanity | 
and justice, are requested to contribute by giving | 
this an insertion in their columns. 
S. E. Sewatt, 7 
Rosert Morais, Jr., 
Cuares List, 
Joun W. Browne, 
Ricu'p Hitpreta, 
Wa ter Cuannine, > Committee. 
Exvizur Waicat, 
H. |. Bowniten, 
Francis Jackson, 
J. P. Buascuarp, 
Jos. Souruwick, 
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THE WiLD CAT. 

In these days of diffused knowledge, every 
body knows, or ought to know, that the wild cat 
resembles poor pussey about as much as the hog 
It is in fact the lynx 
of North America—a strong, ferocious, hard- 
lived animal, just as tameable as the tiger, and 
not a whit more amiable. It inhabits deep for- 
esis, prefers thick wooden swamps, and prowls 
chiefly by night. When wounded by the hunter 
and not disabled, it flies at him with trenchant 
claws, and growling like a fury fights to the last. 
And yet it has good qualities. By-the-bye, 
what animal has not’ It loves its offspring, 
never deserts them, and will defend them to the 
death. If you are fullof ‘* game spirit,’’ and 
think you could “whip your weight in wild 
cats,” begin by capturing or assailing a kitten, 
and rely upon it, with the first squeak, if she be 
anywhere within a mile, you'll have the old one 
down upon you like a flash of lightning, and 
with such squalls, and such a burst of fury, and 
of so terrible an aspect, that the chances are a 
thousand to a fraction of a unit, you'll run for 
your life. 

I was plodding once in a wagon, from Tole- 
do to Maumee, over an execrably level road, in 
the hot noonsun of amid June day. The driver 
was ahardy fellow, who looked as though he 
could outhug a bear, and loosen the tightest 
Maumee ague with a single shake, and yet he 
owned he had been frightenad by a wild cat, so 
that he ran for it, aud then he told the story, 
which 1 give you partly in his words, 

“ ] was driving along this road in a buggy, 
with as fast a horse as ever scorned the whip, 
when some ten rods ahead of us, just by that 
big oak, a wild cat, leading three kittens, came 
out of the wood, and crossed the road, and 
went into those bushes on our left, and I thought 
what nice pets they’d made, and wished | had 
one. Whenl came upI noticed one of the 


? : j}ty chickens and two shoats, was served wf 
the matter to a successful conclusion; and for} 


no others would be used if bot! 
the same day, by any shrewd ! 


arnong other matters. This throws the * fu: 
and twenty black birds” into the shade. 

— — - Y The square harrow shoul c 

Tue Orv Tuirteen. Gen. Taylor receives © beam and four cross beam 
the votes of ten of the old Thirteen States, © he other supporis should de ¢ 
wit: Massachusetts, Connecticut, Rhode Is!an¢. Desi Ghishases. cad ranniee 

New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Del 7 popu 
ware, Maryland, North Carolina, and Georgia. # 7° ® Par of horses or oxen tw 
firmly driven into the cross by 


‘These teeth may be less than « 
‘a single horse sixteen teeth a 
each beam. The beams or ba 
harrow should be white ok, « 
. — — — _ each way, And the teeth need 
le } erseverance, Perseverance,”’ said a lady “three foarths of an inch squ 
friend of ours to her * help,’ ** is the only “*) “Bnot made too long. 
you can accomplish great things.” > Th 
One day eigit apple dumplins were sent dows, * "® #quare harrow should 
stairs and they all disappeared, Anto it, near one corner, tor dr 
“Sally, where are those dumplins *”’ May ran cornerwise. Cuore + 
reel 1 St shee them, man ie dome mech 
ooth ran in the track of anoth 


sor | 





Mr. John Ayrenteth led to the altar in Phils 
delphia, Miss Rhoda Grayson, after a courtsh 
of thirty-four years. This shows what may b 
done if we only stick to it. 





ire 


80 many dumplins?"’ 
** Persevering, ma’am,"’ answered Sally. 


Ke i PLOUGHING IN \ 
Ls hl 7 Tala be il ys in ‘ois 
1 ll E J ES I ER. he ground here is now (D 


— } Fron, and of course ploughs 1 
They tell a story of a man out West who be | tans: Sees fit. Many farmers 
a hare-lip upon which he performed an oper 'd fields late in the fal! or in’ 
tion himself by inserting into the opening a ple he ‘one reason, and some {or anot! 
wale gases wwe Regge -— wy up 5 - Rogent objections to ploughin 
space admirably, is was all well enol’ Pe intee 3 ft 
antil in compliance with the prevailing fashion Fy E> —- hardness of the 
he attempted to raise moustaches, when 0 | © ¢ have seen ploughs mov 
side grew hair and the other feathers. =r own garden was once pou 
‘f Jonwary—forty or fifty year 
Pens. A man seeing a number of cows 0! j » Side hills are sometimes ws 
field grazing, observed, «He did not wonder th & re is ploughed in winter, 
the grass dida’t get high, as it was all cov’ fe Mle to be gained, generally, 


down.”’ that are a) in tillage. T 
Again—secing a cellar nearly finished, he! Mtirring os aon te 
ig 


marked, “It was an excellent foundation fl’) , 
®" winter untouched. Fields 


slory.”” 
| #Te an exception. 
eh Bat we incline to think the 
different. Tough sward p 
Te mellow by being turned | 
Ways lies light enoagh during 
ploughing, and as it needs not 
* fore Planting, it may now t 
| Petriment, It is better to turn 
. °F Now there is more green ve 
Ender the furrow. April isd 
° turn greensward for plantin, 
' 80 fast as when it is tarne 
May. 
Those, therefore, who would 
‘ Timing, will do better to plouy 
© now bary much surface n 
pe Way in some form or other 
| ){PPings of the catile will p 
if suffered to lie all winte 
to the weather. 

































We heard an inadvertent transposition 7 
words a few dayssince,which was the subject! 
a good desl of merriment, having come from 0% & 
of our Boaton lawyers. He was speaking © F * 
the ever memorable dark day, when he suid ‘* 
hens came home to be milked, and the cows wet F 
lo roast. 





“ Hallo, Snooks—what’s the matter with 5° 
to-day!” 

«I’ve got the deposite fever!” 

“ What's that?” c 

“ Why, one empty pocket, and nothing 10 
othe:.”’ 





A manufactory of combs ought to be establist 
ed for the use of candidates at election, w” 
which they may curry favor. 





. , 
Politicians are said in Canada to * chissel, : 
the United States to ‘ sizzle,’ in New Bruns®! , 
to mizzle.’ 








